The Twentieth Century: Nov. 1957 


To our Readers 


The publication of three articles about Ireland in this 
number happened to coincide with the arrival in our 
office of a collection of modern Irish short stories, 
selected and introduced by Frank O’Connor and pub- 
lished in The World’s Classics. And as we were sorting out 
the proofs of this number and telegraphing to one of our 
Irish contributors, who, we feared, had gone back to the 
races without sending us his corrected galleys, we took 
some non-liquid refreshment from O’Connor’s book. 


This is not the place to discuss either O’Connor’s 
claims for the Irish short story or the merits of his contri- 
butors who, living and dead, range from George Moore 
and Joyce to Liam O’Flaherty, James Stephens, Sean 
O’Faolain, Mary Lavin, and many another. The collec- 
tion of stories merely brought to our minds the accents 
and smells of Ireland and at the same time suggested 
once more the strange ambivalence of the island — essen- 
tial and indeed characteristic part of the English-speak- 
ing world — yet in certain emotional reactions (amongst 
one group of writers anyway) as near to South Italy or 
pre-Communist Russia as to England. 


Our first three articles are in no way intended to 
describe anything in Ireland systematically, though the 
writers cover a wide ground owing to the differences in 
their backgrounds and points of view. 


With this number we are also trying out a new feature, 
a diary of the month. This we hope to make permanent, 
with a rotation of contributors. In it writers will express 
their different personal interests and tell you how the 
month you have just lived through when you get THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Struck them. 
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Dogmen and Bogmen 


Brendan Behan 


there aren’t many. There are civil servants, spoiled priests 

waiting to be rehabilitated, judges, ex-convicts, retired nuns, 
and escaped agriculturists, who write, but these are only 
honorary screevenorai. They write a bit now and again for the 
Trish Times, the Month and Messrs Sheed and Ward, the 
merrier ex-Trotskyist magazines in America, the Irish editions 
of the English Sunday papers, and Nimbus. 

There are more phonies in England, even proportionate to 
the population here, but then England is a richer country 
and many of the English phonies take to painting and sculpting. 
The materials of the writing business are more readily available 
here, and cheaper. 

Also, the retired nuns and spoiled priests and escaped 
agriculturists are not usually aware of any other painting or 
sculpture than the Stations of the Cross or the statue of the Sacred 
Heart in the local chapel before they’ve arrived in Dublin and 
are already committed to the writing business. 

There are also the B.A.’s. Ireland, like all colonial and ex- 
colonial countries has any God’s amount of these, but like all 
babus, the dearest wish of these Unlucky Jimeens is to be taken 
for native English crickets, and though the London crowd 
will never let them into anything good, they don’t mind them 
having a job on the less profitable right-wing magazines. 

You'll see the Unlucky Shamuses, bespectacled, baldy, 
corvine, in Soho, but not in Fleet Street. The newspapermen on 
the Cheshire Cheese side of the street would be too busy talking 
shop to stand them a drink, and anyway the literary chat would 
be more professional than high-class, so the Irish B.A.’s 
probably wouldn’t go there. They wouldn’t be let into the 
company on the other side of the street, except there was a 
First Communion party in progress in some civilized Latin 
bodega there for an intellectual convert. 


| DON’T know many working writers in Ireland because 
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The older Irish writers spend more or less of their time in 
France and the U.S. 

I do see one diligent writer now and again, but she is a 
former military policeman, and my prejudices do not run in 
that direction. 

There are a few seedy Anglo-Irish Old Statesmen, who have 
tried London and not been as successful as the Unlucky 
Shamuses even, but they are usually the grandchildren of 
imported bailiffs from the English Black Country, and I am 
too snobbish to associate with them, and they are desperate 
bores anyway, running down England for tiresome reasons of 
history; instead of running down its discomforts, bad liqour, 
public-houses without lavatories or telephones, and the fact 
that its full of Irish, Welsh, and Scotch bogmen, English 
village idiots, and is dull, except for a few vinous, elegant, 
literary comedians and comediennes whose company is not 
readily available to the stranger, sometimes for the reason, 
that they are in Paris, going along the Rue La Pérouse looking 
for Odette’s house for translation to their next novels, or 
arranging the demotion of Madame Verdurin’s company to 
Banbury Road, Oxford. 

All the native writers, as listed in paragraph one however, 
are to be met with at the races, horse and dog. There, at least, 
I must allow them a purer passion than the interest English 
Tory writers, bred in the hunting country of St John’s Wood, 
pretend in horse and hound. 

The Irish honorary writer goes to the racing for the 
drink. 

It is unfortunate that one of them has been recently 
bizarred, or refused entrance for evermore to the bar of the 
Curragh race-course. 

But there are other race-courses and there is always the 
dogs. 

And for outdoor drinking and intellectual conversation it’s 
hard to beat the dogs. 

Coursing is the best, because you can stand in the tent and 
see the whole course without leaving the refreshment tent. 

I believe with Lenin, that the main object of all political 
activity should be the abolition of the village idiot, and the 
inefficient attempts of two greyhounds to ‘turn’ a hare, which 
nearly always finishes in the hare being slowly torn to bits, is 
sufficient excuse for me to retire to the whisky tent, and give 
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myself an anaesthetic against the horrors and the screams 
outside. 

I spent a day at a coursing meeting on the Boyne, with a 
priest of the Irish College in Paris, who translated the verse 
of Paul Eluard, and saw him nod his head with a sad smile when 
someone remarked that a hare seldom lived more than a day 
or so after a course, even when he got through the escape and 
into his enclosure with the other refugees, from the shock to his 
or her nervous system. 

One of the honorary writers said they should have a psy- 
chiatrist for the hares on the other side, and there was a general 
guffaw in which I joined. Not because I thought it funny, or 
because I approved of torturing clean, fine beasts that did no 
more than nibble a bit of grass and sit peacefully on their 
forms in the field, not taking up as much room as an English- 
woman with big buck teeth or even as a half-witted Irish 
peasant with his lunatic folklore of Fatima, Edgware Road, and 
a job with the Boston Sanitary department. 

I do not enjoy the track racing so much, not indeed that I 
miss the screams of the live hare, but there is less time for 
drinking and conversation, and watching and listening to the 
honorary writers, and overhearing their lying stories of high 
life in Paddington, and the time they got drunk with a literary 
lady. 

Hey, shewer, as shewer as yewer settin there, May 
Deeditt turns rowend, hey, bedad, and she says, says she, 
‘What matter about iz hevin the melodic line, if we hev the 
drink ?’ Hey, bedad, iz whats she said. 


At the track one misses all this, and the only time an oppor- 
tunity for conversation presented itself on the occasion of a 
track meeting there were so many deadly pale countenances 
in the bar, amongst the real dog men, that we all, myself and 
the honorary writers, had to join in the long and bitter silence, 
broken only by the music and song coming from the track 
across the road: 


Sweet Heart of Jesus, we Thee implore, 
Oh, make us love Thee more and more, 
Sweet Heart of Jesus, fount of love and mercy... 


‘Sweet Heart of Jesus’, muttered an elderly bookmaker, 
fingering his cravat, ‘are they going to be there all the night?” 
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And added to the barman, with resignation, ‘Bring us another, 
Mick’. 

I did not even look at May Deeditt’s melodic china, for the 
gloom and angst at my own table would have done credit to 
Kafka, and any little quip or lie on my part about the time I 
dropped the jeton into Fean-Paul’s soupe de Voignon (being an 
urban and more travelled liar) would not have been well 
received. 

If you should let your eye wander from the ‘In London Last 
Night’ or from Harold Harris’s literary page of the Evening Stan- 
dard or the Paris piece by Sam White to the greyhound column 
(the best informed of any in these islands) you may have been 
puzzled by the plenitude of ‘h’s’ in the names of the greyhounds 
in a piece such as this: 


Brighton trained Bud Caithreamach who has held the 
Arundel Vase for more than two years, was not in good form 
when I saw him lose the company of Cach Chait, An 
Phoblactanach, Na Magairli Chiarruidheach — it was at 
Harringay in June — but I still give him my confident vote 
to leave his litter brothers, Cathal Cheatharlach, Seaghan 
O’Casaidhe, hAnnraoi O’hAnnrachain, and the Sasanach 
contender, Earl of Warwick, who is, himself half-Irish on the 
side of the bitch, Siobhan Nich Chionnaith. 


But these are all Irish greyhounds of which a great number 
are to be found in London, from Mick the Miller (stuffed, 
in the London Museum in Kensington Gardens, and would to 
God we were with him) to An File Dubh, a good one currently 
running at Crayford, and the Irish language is more conveni- 
ently venerated by its use in street names and dogs’ names than 
in speaking it. I mean, its a damn sight more convenient to 
write a few ‘h’s’ than to be sticking them into your every 
second spoken word. 

And some of their names show proper respect from saints 
and scholars to the artist. For instance An File Dubh means 
‘The Black (dark-haired) Poet’. 

On this occasion in a bar opposite Grangegorman Race 
Track, in the County of X , all and sundry sat in a deep 





and despairing gloom. At my own table, where I sat with the 
Platinum-headed Trainer and the Owner, my hand shook as I 
raised my tumbler to my big mouth. 

For this reason: 
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Our dog, which I shall call Molloy, was not thought much 
of against the fav., called the Hero of Seventeen Ninety-eight, 
and the Platinum Headed Trainer and the Owner had decided 
to have a coop about him, by causing him to run very quick 
indeed, in this race, beat the opposition and make him win an 
awful lot of money for anyone with the foresight to bet on him 
with the bookmakers some time before. 

Now, I have experience about stopping dogs. I know nothing 
about horses, dogs, or cabbages, except to look at or eat, but I 
had the privilege of working for, and still have the privilege of 
knowing a famous London burglar and smuggler who did a 
very successful job of dog manipulation. 

A slum and underprivileged child like myself, he knew 
nothing of agriculture either, but with the simplicity of the 
corner boy he got over a fence at a London track, and removed 
a board from the backs of two kennels and fed sausage rolls 
and saveloys to the occupants, went out and backed the third 
and made a whole lot of money. He did this many times till 
they started building kennels back to back and surrounded by 
electrified wire, and lit up all night like the Curragh con- 
centration camp. 

But in Ireland there was a difference between a man stopping 
someone else’s dog and giving something to his own to stimulate 
its running. It was often done, and once the beast was removed 
from the track without being taken over by the Stewards and 
having his spit analysed there was no danger. But in the case 
of the Stewards having their suspicions aroused and having the 
dog’s spit analysed, not alone was there a danger, but the 
positive certainty, of a criminal charge against the trainer and 
owner and a sentence of at least twelve Irish calendar months 
from the judge, and a longer sentence if it so happened that the 
judge had been at the track that night and backed something 
else in the same race. 

The Platinum Headed Trainer had a doctor friend who 
frequently advised on matters of stimulation, and he had come 
from Liverpool (another city of native doggery and boggery -— 
poverty stricken kips, everyone of them) with a preparation used 
in heart cases that worked scientifically and accurately in stimu- 
lating the running of a greyhound, if timed and measured in 
the proper quantity. 

This mixture was tried and found to be indeed the thing for 
making quick greyhounds quicker and worked like magic. In 
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the words of the poet, this dog Molloy would meet himself 
coming back, after judicious injection. 

But one of its magic properties was that after it worked to 
its peak capacity, it was static for a moment or two but then 
began to work in the opposite direction, and make the dog very 
tired. 

That evening I called down to the kennels, and by appoint- 
ment met the Platinum Haired Trainer and the Owner. They 
sat by Molloy with a wristwatch and, as the bells chimed the 
Angelus from the city churches away in the distance, the 
Platinum Headed Trainer raised his hypodermic syringe, 
lifted the dog’s right rear leg, and intoned: ‘Stand aisy, you 
——er’, pressed his needle into the great vein, lowered the 
dog’s leg and said, “Thats it’. 

It was twenty miles to the track, and we were to leave in our 
entries with the kennelmen at the track one hour before the 
first race, which was at eight o’clock. 

Molloy was in the second race at eight-fifteen, and his dose 
was scientifically measured to put him in peak speed at that 
time, and he would continue to be very lively for a while after 
that, till he could be collected with the winnings and brought 
home. 

His peak would be reached at eight-fifteen and he would 
remain in the same tremendous form for another fifteen 
minutes, but then the drug would begin to work in the opposite 
direction, and Molloy would get drowsy and sleepy, till at last 
he went into a deep coma, from which the noise of a hydrogen 
bomb or a Redemptorist preacher would not wake him. 

But by that time, we figured he would be safely tucked up 
in the back of the car, bowling home, on the rocky road to 
Dublin. 

We started off in great form and went out through the 
Phoenix Park, which is especially lovely on an April evening, 
where you can see the deer in the distance, and maybe the 
first of the squirrels and fellows and girls locked together in the 
long grass, and giggling and squirming and taking no notice 
whatever of the Lenten regulations, which in our diocese 
ordain that there shall be no mixed laughing during the seven 
weeks. 

And we come out on the Chapelizod road, past that place 
on the Liffey’s bank where Tristan and Iseult rested a while, 
if you can call it resting, and not far from that other spot, 
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notorious to all culture vultures, under the Magazine Wall, 
where Humpty Dumpty had a great fall in Finnegans Wake 
by Rev. Seamus O’Seoighe, S.J. (ret.) and all passed off very 
civil in our motor car, with Molloy there sitting up at the back, 
with his little cover on his middle, and panting away there, 
like a whore on duty, which is a known thing that if the slowest 
greyhound in the known world saved his breath and became a 
total abstainer from panting and licking, he would save that 
much energy that he could look back and shout ‘come on’ to a 
cheetah instead of, as happened when the matter was put to 
the test, the cheetah jumping impatiently over the greyhound 
to get home. 

The next thing I’m looking up at a banner spread across the 
road which reads: ‘God Bless Our Lord.’ 

I chuckled, a thing I don’t remember having done before, 
and went to say something, but the Platinum Headed Trainer 
looks round from the front seat and puts up a warning finger 
and says: ‘Nark, it, Brendan, now, nark it.’ 

‘Yes, you better,’ says the Owner. ‘It’s not a lucky thing to 
mock religion, and we going out to do a stroke.’ 

I subsided, and we came to another one which read, ‘Grange- 
gorman Stands by the Rosary.’ 

Ah, twas then I fell in. There was this priest was over from 
Hollywood, America (I do not say that America from affecta- 
tion, as if none of us had heard of Hollywood before — some of 
my best friends are Hollywoodians — but there is also Holly- 
wood, County Wicklow, and Hollywood, County Down, and 
I’ve a reason for making this clear), and he was preaching 
what they called a Rosary Crusade, and had been received 
with great rallies like Billy Graham, all over the big cities of 
the States, Boston, New York, Philly, Chi., L.A., etc., and in 
London, where now I come to think of it, he held a huge rally 
at Olympia, but for some reason he had never held a meeting 
in Dublin, and many of the faithful wondered why this was, 
and some made out that it was because the ecclesiastical 
authorities here did not like his technique, and now there was 
this little town of Grangegorman giving us the rub, to all 
travellers coming in from Dublin, that they, the people of 
Grangegorman, stood by the Rosary, whatever the big city 
freethinkers and/or the narrow-minded municipal Jansenists 
might think or do. 

As we came nearer the town it was obvious that they were 
14° 
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having a big rally that very night, and as we approached the 
dog track, I laughed (but fearsomely and with covert glances 
at my unsuspecting companions in the front seat, and with 
sympathy at poor old Molloy beside me). 

There was bunting and flags and little altars, and all that 
lively grandeur of an Irish religious festival that gives bad 
catholics like myself the totally unearned satisfaction of know- 
ing that ours is the church of Raphael and Leonardo and, 
indeed, as I remarked to Hannen Swaffer when he told me he 
was a Spiritualist, we keep a better type of ghost. 

‘Listen,’ said I, ‘I think they’re holding a Rosary rally——.’ 

‘Look here,’ said the Platinum Headed Trainer, ‘its no skin 
off your nose what they’re holding.’ 

We came nearer the track, and the bunting was intensified 
and a big banner left over from the Eucharistic Congress of 
1932 was stretched across the avenue leading to the gate. It 
showed St Patrick with green whiskers, and a big fat snake the 
width of a porter barrel trailing after him, and under it was 
written: ‘Failte, A Thighnearna, im Chaisc’, which means 
‘Welcome, Lord, at Easter’, only the fellow had made a 
mistake in his Irish and written, ‘——-Chaise’ which made it 
read, ‘Welcome, Lord, at Cheese’, but I said nothing about 
that but only tried to warn the Owner: ‘But they’re holding 
the rally at the ——’. 

‘Listen now, and for Jesus, sake and for the last time, its all 
equal to you where they bloody well hold it. They’re not inter- 
fering with you, and they’re not asking you to go to it, and you 
know what these country people are. I suppose you want to 
get us run out of this kip, the way you got us run out of Bel- 
cuddy the time you started arguing the toss about Ireland 
being sold to the English by Nicholas ——kstick, that you 
said was a Pope.’ 

‘Nicholas Breakspear.’ 

‘Nicholas any ——ing thing you like. Didn’t the man prove 
to you there was no Pope called Nicholas any ——ing thing, 
and now you’re trying to get us pitched out of this place.’ 

‘I’m only trying to tell you that this Rosary rally is being 
held in ——’. 

The Owner turned and roared at me, ‘I don’t care a fiddler’s 
——k where its being held.’ Then he softened and said, ‘Now 
keep easy, for Jesus sake, till I hand this dog over at the track 
here.’ 
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I sighed and held my peace, and we went over through the 
owners’ gate and into the kennels. 

Molloy was jumping up and down, and it was a pleasure to 
see, making the other old bowelers look like an advertisement 
for Bile Beans, if I didn’t know what I knew. 

The chap at the kennels took the dog, wrote in his book, and 
looked up. ‘Yous know, of course about the Rosary Rally, 
men ?” 

The Platinum Headed Trainer and the Owner smiled in- 
gratiatingly, and said, ‘Ah, yes, a great thing too. I mean, I’m 
not over religious myself, God forgive me——’ 

The kennelman nodded soothingly, ‘Errmeyeseremweeall- 
shureeremarerr’. 

‘But its a great thing all the same. A man all the way from 
America.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ says the kennelman, ‘shure we told the priest when 
he asked us for the loan of the track.’ “The dogmen,”’ says we, 
‘the dogmen, they may take an ould jar, and that.’ 

‘True,’ said the Platinum Headed Trainer, owning up to it. 
‘It’s true for you.’ 

‘And sure,’ we told him. “They may have their faults, but 
there’s not one of them will begrudge you’re having the track 
for such a good purpose.’ And after all he turned to us, ‘It only 
means putting racing back for an hour and a half.’ 

“What?” asked the Platinum Headed Trainer. 

“What?” asked the Owner. 

‘They'll only have the track for an hour, and all races are 
put back for that time.’ 

They nodded and went towards the gate without saying any- 
thing with me following. As he let us out the kennelman said, 
‘I suppose you can kill an hour in the hotel opposite,’ and he 
smiled and added, ‘Some of the doggymen are going to pass 
the time, even better — by coming to the rally.’ 

We went into the hotel and the Owner, always a fair man, 
said, “Two glasses of whisky and a glass of gin and tonic.’ The 
gin was for the Platinum Headed Trainer, who had spent some 
of his time amongst the Anglo-Irish of Scotland Road, Liver- 
pool. 

‘I can see us eating an awful lot of porridge,’ said the Owner, 
‘when they find that dog fast asleep in the kennel, at racing 
time.’ 
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This meant we would be all put in prison, where porridge 
is a main part of the diet. 

But I went out during the rally, when they had really got 
down to the business, praying hard, and in fervent whispers, 
from thousands of voices in the dusk. 

I came back with the dog, half dragging him, and called 
the chaps out. ‘I told the kennelman that he would start 
barking at a quarter past eight, and start all the other bloody 
dogs barking too. The fellow gave out this and that about the 
Rules and not taking your dog out till after the race, but I said 
I wasn’t interested in the dogs only in not making an unseemly 
disturbance during Benediction, so he gave me Molloy out, 
and I’m to bring him back when the rally is over.’ 

‘Thanks be to Jesus,’ said the Owner, fervently and the 
Platinum Headed Trainer nodded and we drove off. 

We stopped at numerous pubs and I was permitted, nay, 
encouraged, to sing several blasphemous songs. 
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West Briton 


Brian Inglis 


the youth of Ireland to smash Partition, Join the IR A, 
and learn the Irish language there is one which says, 
simply: 


Ge youth of around Dublin among the posters urging 


I AM A WEST BRITON 
I READ THE BRITISH PRESS 


A Scot would probably guess the implication: the term 
‘North Briton’ has been in common enough usage for a couple 
of centuries or more to describe the type of Scotsman whom 
Johnson mocked as finding his country’s noblest prospect ‘the 
high road to England’. In Ireland the term West Briton has the 
same derisive meaning, but it carries an even more resentful 
implication. It is applied to those Irish who cultivate English 
appearance, customs, manners, either as a result of their up- 
bringing, or from preference, or from affectation. It is used to 
describe people whose cast of mind is English: whose way is 
the English way. 

The English rarely appreciate this distinction. An Irish- 
man, to them, is an Irishman, whether he is a native speaker 
from the Gaeltacht, an old Etonian, or an Orangeman from 
Donaghadee. But to the Irish, the West British are a race 
apart — far more apart even than the Ulsterman, who at least 
does not ape English ways. I don’t know when the term ‘West 
Briton’ was first coined; the earliest reference I have come 
across to it is among the Peel papers in the British Museum, in 
a letter written to him by a Dublin newspaper editor, John 
Giffard. Giffard, a patriot who had been bought over by the 
Government — turning Orangeman for good measure — was 
half inclined to be proud of the title. And well a West Briton 
might be! A roll-call of his forebears who have won fame in 
England would include Congreve, Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Burke, Wilde, Shaw — not to mention innumerable famous 
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military men from the Duke of Wellington on. In Ireland, most 
of the nation’s patriots whose names are revered were of West 
British origin and upbringing: Grattan, Tone, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Emmet, Thomas Davis, Parnell. All these men grew 
up in that little sector of Irish society which somebody -— it is 
popularly believed to be that same John Giffard — nicknamed 
‘the Protestant Ascendancy’: the Anglo-Irish ruling caste. It 
was possible to be a Catholic West Briton: the term has even 
been applied to Dan O’Connell, because of the way he allowed 
himself to get involved in English party politics at Westminster, 
and because of his capacity to abase himself before royalty 
in a manner which would embarrass many a good royalist — 
particularly as the king in question was George the Fourth. But 
it has generally been members of the Protestant Ascendancy 
who were thought of as the West Britons; certainly it was 
difficult to be a member of that caste and not grow up in the 
English way. 

In their time, they were a remarkable breed. As Yeats — 
himself one of them — said, ‘We are no petty people: we are one 
of the great stocks of Europe.’ Yeats went on to speculate 
whether the stock had stamina. Now it is beginning to look as 
if it has not. 

It is not, of course, surprising that the Protestant Ascendancy 
have not stayed in the Ascendancy in Ireland since 1921. After 
the cutting off of the six counties of Northern Ireland, Pro- 
testants in the South were in a minority of less than 10 per cent; 
and, of course, they were deprived of English backing. Yet 
there did not seem to be any reason why they should not con- 
tinue to throw up leaders. They have not done so. In Ireland 
the decline of their influence has been striking. In business, 
admittedly, they remain a power. Some of the largest firms 
still have what amounts to a Protestant ‘closed shop’ in the 
higher executive regions. And because they are relatively 
rich they still set the pace in the hunting field and the tone in 
the Hunt Ball. But in public affairs they play less and less part. 
It is as if the sap had gone out of them. 

To understand why it is worth taking a look at the changes 
that have taken place in the environment — the environment in 
which I grew up between the wars. My own case was not 
entirely typical; the village where I lived was close enough to 
Dublin to be popular with the growing commuter class; it 
lacked the traditional dichotomy, in which town and country 
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were two separate distinct sectors of the West British way of 
life. Still, the atmosphere was certainly West British: British 
almost. The life I led was not discernibly different from that of 
a boy growing up in an English village; even the symbols were 
the same. A Union Jack hung in the parish church; when the 
national anthem was played it was God Save the King. I was 
sung to sleep not by any Irish cradle song, but by Lear’s 
Owl and the Pussy Cat; the early stories memory recalls were not 
the golden legends of the Gael but the Tale of Jeremy Fisher, 
The Coral Island, and King Solomon’s Mines. 

I was unaware that a Gaelic world even existed. There were, 
of course, the gardener and the grocer’s boy. They were 
enormous comics; in retrospect, they might have been trying 
to qualify for character parts in a film of The Experiences of an 
Irish R M. But they existed on the level of hewers of wood and 
bringers of milk. That they were members of a race with a 
distinctive and notable culture never occurred to me — and 
rarely, I imagine, to them; one of the worst features of Ascend- 
ancy rule in Ireland was the way it dragged down the Irish to 
sycophantic stage-Irishry, a grotesque parody of the national 
character. I never heard the Irish language spoken — would 
not have known of its existence — had it not been for the new 
Irish Free State’s insistence on sticking Irish names on sign- 
posts, and substituting ‘Dun Laoghaire’ for ‘Kingstown’. 
Otherwise our village and its way of life were not, to me, dis- 
cernibly different from English subruralia, Betjeman style. 

‘Ireland, in fact —- though A. E. and others denied it — was 
two nations. Disraeli said that between the two English nations, 
rich and poor, there was neither intercourse nor sympathy; 
they were as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and 
feelings as if they were inhabitants of different planets. So it 
was with us. To some extent, even the pattern of the differences 
was the same, though I suspect that in Ireland they were 
stronger, and took longer to decay. There was, for example, the 
prejudice against people in trade. People in The Trade — 
brewers, and distillers —- had worked their passage into society 
before the end of the nineteenth century by making so much 
money, and by distributing so much of it to charity and to 
Party, that they had gained honours and respectability. And 
the managerial revolution by divorcing the owners of other 
industries from day-to-day contact with their firms, had helped 
them, too, to become respectable; it would be interesting to 
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know how far the growth of limited companies was expedited 
for this reason. But, even as late as the 1930’s, the prejudice 
against men closely identified with a trade was strong. One of 
the richest people in our neighbourhood was a retired merchant. 
He had a country house, entertained well, and his children 
went to Trinity College, Dublin. One of them captained the 
college golf team; but not even that captaincy was a passport 
to membership of our local golf club — because father had been 
in trade. 

In addition to these social divisions there was the divide of 
religion; and this was far stronger than the divide between 
‘church’ and ‘chapel’ in England. A move from nonconformity 
to conformity, for anybody on the social climb in Britain, may 
not seem very formidable. For a Catholic (we called them 
R C’s amongst ourselves; in public we called them Roman 
Catholics, thinking that was polite; but by doing so we indi- 
cated our West Britishness, as the Irish never use the prefix 
‘Roman’) . . . for a Catholic in Ireland to become a Protestant 
was extremely rare. Sometimes they would lapse, but I can 
recall no instance of conversion. 

Admittedly the religious barrier was not absolute. A few 
families of the old Catholic aristocracy had survived even 
through Penal Law times. Then there were what were called 
‘Castle Catholics’; well-to-do; West British; sending their 
sons to Ampleforth or Downside, and then to Trinity College, 
Dublin. Occasionally, too, a Protestant would make a mixed 
marriage; his wife would sometimes very grudgingly be 
admitted into society; his children, though, almost certainly 
brought up as Catholics, less grudgingly. But outside these few, 
Protestants did not know Catholics; ‘not in our set’ was the 
damping phrase, if one asked why. Even a socially acceptable 
Catholic might find it hard to get into a club. Although I do 
not remember the use of those famous penultimate words, 
‘some of my best friends are Catholics, but . . .” there were many 
occasions when I heard the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument 
advanced as an explanation why some Catholic had been 
blackbeaned. Not that blackbeaning was often necessary; few 
Catholics had the hardihood to stand for membership of the 
predominantly Protestant clubs, unless brought in under the 
wing of some Protestant so influential that members dared not 
offend him. 

We West Britons grew up in a social enclave, unaware of 
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what was happening in the country around us, except when 
events impinged in a way that could not be ignored. I was 
often told of the 1916 ‘Rebellion’ (another West British 
indicator; the Irish always thought of it as ‘the Rising’) when 
shots had whistled over grandfather’s head on his way to the 
office; grandmother had buried her valuables in the garden; 
and friends had gone to guard the railway bridge — one of 
them, soon to be a distinguished architect, wearing a tea-cosy 
to keep his ears warm. One of my own earliest memories of 
Ireland is of watching the smoke drifting from a gutted coast- 
guard station, burned down the night before by the Repub- 
licans. A great uncle of mine, too, was burnt out of his home. 
And yet, ‘the Troubles’ did not create an atmosphere of terror. 
My view of the smoking coastguard station, for example, was 
from the clubhouse of the local golf-course, where play con- 
tinued much as it did in Harry Graham’s Ruthless Rhyme, 
The Day the German’s Landed: 


And the thought of England’s shame 
Almost put me off my game. 


Even the departure of the British in 1921 made little differ- 
ence. The country houses still had The Times delivered to them 
along with the Jrish Times, which for some years remained 
Unionist in outlook; if fears were expressed about the new 
Government, it was probably Ramsay MacDonald’s, not 
Cosgrave’s; and the chief objects of anger were the Test 
selectors, wrestling with problems of Ponsford, Woodfull and 
Grimmett. 

Yet in spite of all this we looked on ourselves as Irish. If 
anybody had called me English, or even British, I should have 
been annoyed. Shaw — himself, as he put it, a downstart mem- 
ber of the Protestant Ascendancy — mentions this feeling in his 
preface to John Bull’s Other Ireland. He liked Englishmen better 
than his countrymen, but he never thought of them as his 
countrymen; he even felt a sense of disparagement when he or 
any Irishman was mistaken for one. Macaulay, for example, 
had argued that Swift was not Irish because he was not of 
Celtic stock; he might as well, Shaw said, have refused the 
name of Briton to Addison, on the grounds that Addison did 
not stain himself blue and attach scythes to the poles of his 
sedan chair. We did not even know that the distinction between 
the Irish and the West British existed; as far as we were con- 
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cerned, we were the Irish, and the English had better take note! 
Life could have brought no happier moment than the sight of 
some burly Irish forward — ‘Jemmy’ Clinch, as like as not — 
scoring the winning try at Lansdowne Road, provided it was 
against England — provided that he could be reported, in the 
classic phrase, as hurling himself over the line ‘festooned with 
Saxons’. 

We were loyal to the Crown, but not to its instruments. 
Lloyd George was hated by the Irish republicans, but I doubt 
whether they hated him as much as the Irish Ascendancy did. 
And though we feared and mistrusted the republicans we 
resented still more the men who were sent from England to 
put them down: the Black and Tans. The Black and Tans 
were not inclined to distinguish too carefully between friend 
and foe; they raided many a pro-British household — house- 
holds which, perhaps, had sent sons to fight in Flanders. I 
thought of the Black and Tans much as an English boy thought 
of the Spanish Inquisition. 

In brief: the West Briton had an acute sense of his Irishness, 
on the one hand; coupled with an innate Englishness on the 
other. You can see this clearly in Swift. Swift hated and 
despised the Irish, and all his ambitions were centred in 
England; yet he became passionately Irish, almost against his 
will. Naturally the dual loyalty was never easy to reconcile. 
A great many West Britons have avoided the issue by ignoring 
politics and public affairs; doing their job, but living for the 
hunting field or the golf course. Some still do. Others went to 
England and either shed their Irishness, or traded on it, becom- 
ing stage Irishmen. Some still do, too. For a few West Britons, 
though, the problem of their dual nationality, when it arose, 
presented them with a crisis. In England, after all, it is not 
difficult to grow up to a life in politics, or in public affairs of 
any kind, without strain. When a young man’s political 
opinions develop and crystallize, he joins a party or enters 
public affairs almost as a matter of course. But a West Briton 
who started to take an interest in Irish affairs received a shock. 
He found ‘the other nation’. He found, in politics and public 
affairs, men of entirely alien outlook; and, what was more 
humiliating, men who regarded him and his like as parasites: 
not, properly speaking, Irishmen at all. Most West Britons who 
got this far promptly retreated; only a few went on to examine 
this strange new world. They found to their astonishment that 
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they were, in a sense, parasitic; that their Ascendancy forbears 
had been a garrison of mercenaries, holding down Ireland for 
the British; and doing it in a way that shamed even some 
Englishmen. Thackeray, for example, thought that Irish 
history constituted a terrible indictment of English misrule. 

The moment of truth — or, the moment when what has 
appeared to be truth is suddenly revealed to be merely the 
illusion of childhood — can be agonizing; but it is often salutary. 
In fact it might be accounted one of the weaknesses of the 
British political system that the shock is administered all too 
seldom. A high proportion of politicians here are men who were, 
or who might easily have been, secretaries and presidents of 
their party’s University Association; they lack both the 
insight and — in O’Connell’s phrase — the fervour of the 
renegade. The shedding of adolescent loyalties can be a valuable 
process; and it may have helped the West Britons in Ireland 
that they had to go through this emotional shock treatment. 
You can almost see it working in some of them: in Parnell, 
for example; certainly in Yeats, in 1916: 


All changed, changed utterly 
A terrible beauty is born. 


Of 1916 A. E., too could write: 


Here’s to you, Pearse, your dream, not mine 
But yet the thought, for this you died 
Has turned life’s water into wine. 


In other men — Wolfe Tone, for example, and Roger Case- 
ment — the transition was accomplished only after a period 
during which they were traitors to both sides, to king and 
country. It is saddening to think that what was, and still is, 
thought of in England as Casement’s treachery was the product 
of an unresolved conflict of loyalties which tortured him, to the 
point of mania, for years. 

But the conditions which produced such men have gone. 
With the declaration of the Irish Free State, and then of the 
Republic of Ireland, the maintenance of a dual loyalty has 
been made much more difficult. There still are Protestant 
churches with Union Jacks and prayers for the Royal Family; 
but their congregations are dwindling. The English or West 
British, too, have lost their exclusiveness. The line between the 
‘Prods’ and the ‘Papishes’, though it is still there, is much less 
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hard and fast. As for people in trade, an Ascendancy peer these 
days would probably be delighted to hear that his son has 
asked the daughter of some Dublin shopkeeper to a dance; 
the demur is more likely to come from the shopkeeper, worried 
at the possibility of a mixed marriage — a Catholic, rather than 
a Protestant worry, these times. And not only are there far 
fewer West Britons, but the circumstances which occasionally 
drove them to plunge into the national cause are also gone. 
In fact there is no national cause — not a live one; nationalism 
is a tradition in Ireland, rather than a dynamic force, and will 
remain so unless there is some explosion over the North. And 
without a strong national cause the incentive for a West Briton 
to enter Irish politics does not exist. A Davis or a Parnell could 
embrace nationalism while holding their noses, as it were, 
about politics. But now, they would have nothing to embrace. 

If the West Britons die out they will not be missed in Ire- 
land; these few of them who are remembered with pride are 
the men who rejected their Britishness and opted to become 
Irish. But the stock may be missed over here. It is only necessary 
to realize how impoverished the British national heritage would 
be with no Swift, no Burke, no Wellington, and no Shaw, to 
realize that. 

What was it that helped these emigrant West Britons to 
flourish? Shaw gave the credit to the Irish climate in which 
they were reared. He thought there was something in the 
climate which made the Irish clearheaded, by contrast with 
the sentimental, credulous English. ‘Blackguard, bully, 
drunkard, liar’ Shaw wrote, ‘foulmouth, flatterer, beggar, 
backbiter, venal functionary, corrupt judge, envious friend, 
vindictive opponent, unparalleled political traitor; all these 
your Irishmen may be, just as he may be a gentleman (a 
species extinct in England, and nobody a penny the worse) ; 
but he is never quite the hysterical, nonsense-crammed, fact- 
proof, truth-terrified, unballasted sport of all the bogey panics 
and silly enthusiasms that calls itself God’s Englishmen. 
England cannot do without its Irish and its Scots to-day, 
because it cannot do without at least a little sanity.’ But 
Shaw’s explanation, though gratifying to the Irish, is hardly 
convincing. He didn’t recognize the distinction between West 
British and Irish; but his example of the hard-headed Irish- 
man — the Duke of Wellington — makes it clear which branch 
he was thinking of. The real Irishman is just as sentimental as 
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his English counterpart. I suppose it could be argued that the 
West British, by virtue of their Irishness, are not swayed by the 
same sentimental considerations as the English when they come 
over here; and that this gives them the appearance, here, of 
being clearheaded. But why, in that case, do they not make 
good men of business, or politicians, like the Scots? The fact 
is that, striking though the influence of the West British has 
been here, it has been exercised within a comparatively narrow 
range. With surprisingly few exceptions they have found fame 
either with the pen, or with the sword. Clearheadedness would 
not necessarily have much to do with their success with either 
weapon. 

I confess that I can see no reason why so many of the great 
English military leaders have come from Ireland. Contrary to 
the general impression, the Irish are by no means a belligerent 
people, except when drunk. But it is possible to see the reason, 
or at any rate a reason, why they have done so well in the 
Theatre. We West Britons were brought up on good talk. The 
gardener at home was a magnificent talker, rich in simile and 
metaphor, humour and appositeness. On visits to the West of 
Ireland, too, it was still possible to hear talk in the idiom of 
The Playboy of the Western World. A West British child, therefore, 
particularly if he was much in the charge of servants, could 
easily pick up some facility of speech. It wasn’t much use to 
him in the clipped and inarticulate social environment he 
grew up into: but if he came to England he found it valuable. 
The English enjoy the Irish idiom; they find it very funny. 
There’s many a West Briton to-day working over here, with a 
broader brogue than ever he had in Ireland, as a result. 
Incidently I wonder whether many of the people who were 
disappointed with Waiting for Godot wouldn’t have enjoyed it 
far more if they had seen it done in the Irish idiom. The 
author — himself a West Briton by upbringing - wrote it in 
French but translated it into the English of Dublin, the English 
of James Joyce. And to my mind it lost much by not being 
played in that idiom. Still, I suppose it would then have made 
less of an avant garde impression. People here would not have 
taken it seriously if they had thought it was something Irish. 

That, presumably, is why the plays of the West Britons, 
Congreve, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, are English 
plays. The authors may, in the way I have suggested, pick up 
their dexterity in dialogue in Ireland, but they have put it to 
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use in the English idiom. There is little that is recognizably 
Irish about their works. It was not until the time of the Abbey 
Theatre’s greatness that plays in the Irish idiom, other than 
farces, made their mark; and that fire has died. The English 
could, and still can, enjoy an Irish farce, but it remains a 
monumental task to make them take Irish drama seriously. 
Still, the impact of Sean O’Casey’s early plays suggests 
that it would be unwise to undervalue the possibilities of a 
distinctively Irish theatre in the English language. That it has 
been West Britons, rather than Irishmen, who have made 
their names in the Theatre is almost certainly due to the near 
impossibility of an Irishman getting a play produced. It 
remains a mystery to me how O’Casey’s script came to be 
accepted by the Abbey; and to this day, even the best plays 
in his tradition find it hard to get a backer. Brendan Behan’s 
The Quare Fellow got on in Dublin only through the initiative 
of a tiny ‘fringe’ theatre’s management; and in London 
through the Theatre Workshop at Stratford. But the material 
for a playwright certainly exists in Dublin, where the art of 
conversation still flourishes. Dublin wit may be contrived; at 
times it seems almost a game whose moves can be learned and 
in which proficiency is largely a matter of practice. But where 
that verbal facility is linked to a dramatic theme, it can be — 
as it was in The Quare Fellow — powerful theatre, in spite of 
deficiencies in structure or in production. And Behan, it should 
be stressed, is an Irishman. Although he has some intimate 
acquaintance with English institutions he could not be described 
as a West Briton; not with impunity! The disappearance of the 
West British, in fact, need not lead to any lowering of the 
standards of the theatre in Ireland; in fact it should improve 
them if it enables the theatre to get rid of the dead weight of 
kitchen comedies now cluttering up Irish stages. No; it is the 
English theatre which will miss the West Briton when he is 


seen no more. 
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A Belfast Bourgeois Remembers 


Denis Ireland 


I 


HE first big school I went to was a long, low classical 

building set in a green open space that was once a 

residential centre in the heart of Belfast. The building is 
still there, still long and low and classical, but the square 
surrounding it no longer looks like an illustration out of 
Dickens. In fact the school, overshadowed by what is grandilo- 
quently called the Municipal College of Technology, now 
shows only half its face, like a man peering round a corner. I 
only hope it likes what it sees, including the flat, forbidding 
posterior of a functional cinema finished in a glazed tiling that 
recalls a public lavatory. 

My recollections of life behind the classical fagade in the 
heart of the once Dickensian square include a little green book 
out of which we were supposed to learn Irish history. From it 
I gathered that I lived in a small, wet, boggy island whose 
history consisted mainly of a long and extremely splashy series 
of cattle raids. But then, round about the year 1908, nobody in 
my big Belfast day-school bothered much about Irish history; 
learning it was regarded as an extra, and slightly fantastic, 
accomplishment, like learning Hebrew or mastering the 
euphonium. What was important was that by passing examina- 
tions we should equip ourselves for the great battle of the 
twentieth century, and the great battle of the twentieth 
century would be very much like the great battle of the 
nineteenth century — only more so and lit by electric light. 
Everything, we were assured by the city fathers who annually 
handed us our prizes, everything was ‘on the up and up’; a 
young man had only to be industrious and, from the social 
point of view, to keep his nose clean, and the inference was he 
would end like one of them — that is, like one of the city 
fathers. The fact that, unless he was extraordinarily lucky, he 
was far more likely to end in the mud of the Somme or 
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Passchendaele was, fortunately for all of us, still only the 
writing on the wall — invisible even in the new electric light. 
Fortunately, too, we regarded all old gentlemen, especially old 
gentlemen who patted us on the head and exhorted us to go 
and do likewise, as just so many comic turns from that most 
comic of all periods, the day before yesterday. As far as we were 
concerned, these were just so many ancient drawings out of out- 
moded volumes of Punch, and it never occurred to us that our 
world would turn out to be merely the last chapter of theirs, 
right down to the night the Belfast-built Titanic went down 
in the icy North Atlantic, with the stars blazing and the band 
playing (or so we had it) Nearer My God to Thee. 

Meanwhile, in far-away London, dangerous radicals called 
Shaw and Wells were busily knocking down the Victorian 
scenery faster than the kind of old gentlemen who annually 
handed us our prizes could prop it up again. But scenery lasts 
longer in the provinces — longer still on the Irish side of the 
Irish Sea — so meanwhile we went on concentrating on the 
kings of England in their order, and only infrequently, and 
half-heartedly, on the accounts of cattle raids in the little 
green book. This had its advantages. It meant, for one thing, 
that, knowing next door to nothing about it, we could afford, 
as a kind of temporary lodgers, to be sentimental about 
Ireland in a picture-postcard fashion of our own. We could 
gather round badly tuned upright pianos on Sunday evenings — 
after enormous, in fact positively Dickensian, suppers based on 
cold roast beef — singing plaintive ballads like She is far from the 
land or By Killarney’s lakes and fells, and getting a kind of tearful 
satisfaction out of them — imagining Ireland all the time in the 
manner of current English political cartoons, as a beautiful 
but sorrowful young woman gazing out across the Irish Sea 
and dreaming of her wrongs. We could even, on political 
occasions — and political occasions in the Belfast of those days 
almost invariably involved the presence of eminent English 
politicians — hang out green flags with gold harps on them; the 
sole proviso being, at any rate in the kind of red-brick Unionist 
terraces in which I was brought up, that the gold harps must 
be surmounted by — even more important, supervised by - still 
more emphatically golden crowns. On less specifically political 
occasions — though, in fact, all occasions were to some degree 
political in the Belfast of my boyhood — we could even interest 
ourselves, in a patronizing fashion, in fairies, whom (or is it 
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which ?), instructed as we were in all things Irish by Englishmen 
or Scotsmen, we imagined to be almost exclusively Irish 
property. 

I didn’t go in for fairies much myself, perhaps in the belief 
that fairies and factory chimneys did not mix. But in the 
Belfast industrialist society in which I grew up it was generally 
assumed that if you were ‘artistic’ — that is, if you were scruffy- 
looking, with long hair, and God save your wit! — then the 
probability was you believed in fairies, at any rate for other 
people. Willie Yeats, as he was then known, had something to 
do with the assumption, and in the year 1893 — the year before 
I was born — even came North to enlighten us. Wide of hat 
and loose of tie, he materialized off the train from Dublin, and, 
resisting the call of the lake isle of Innisfree (otherwise known 
as Rat Island), remained just long enough to give us industrial 
dwarfs and gnomes of the wee Biack North a hint of things 
that did be happening beyond the end of our tram-lines and 
our tidy wee red-brick villas in the suburbs. He appeared, 
presumably, out of a first-class carriage, was borne down 
Great Victoria Street, probably on a jaunting-car, to the Old 
Museum Building in College Square North, and proceeded to 
lecture on ‘Fairies’. Whether he brought his invisible reinforce- 
ments from County Sligo with him on the jaunting-car is not 
recorded, but the whole place was probably pullulating with 
them before the lecture was over; though in fact the fairies 
have never been seen in Belfast since, at least not till they 
appeared on the screen of the Gaumont Cinema in glorious 
Technicolor, compéred this time by Walt Disney. But that was 
years later. 

Nevertheless, they were firmly established in the Irish 
artistic racket in the days of my boyhood, and if they never 
succeeded in doing much business in Belfast, that was because 
Belfast was otherwise engaged. They were associated in my 
mind with men in tweed knickerbockers and earnest-looking 
females with imitation flowers on their bosoms and toques — 
the kind of exotic creatures I saw when taken by my mother 
to exhibitions of paintings in a large room lit by rounded 
skylights on the top floor of the Old Museum Building, possibly 
the very room in which Willie Yeats delivered his famous 
lecture. The paintings at these exhibitions were, if I remember 
aright, mostly washy green watercolours or incredibly blue 
mountains surmounted by enormous white clouds, a long way 
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after (or was it before?) Paul Henry. As for the shaggy-looking 
men in tweed knickerbockers who seemed to go with the 
paintings, they were, as my mother pointed out, the drones of 
Belfast, permitted, but only just permitted, to exist as long as 
they did not carry on their bacchanalian orgies in public, or 
actually assault the police. 

Whether Willie Yeats fitted into this class of persons, or not, 
I did not like to ask. As a schoolboy I was, I regret to say, 
extremely vague about Mr Yeats, poetry being represented in 
my mind by The Burial of Sir John Moore — together with 
certain rude, not to say lewd, parodies thereon. Mr Yeats’s 
life as a rising poet in Dublin and London, and my own life as 
the youngest son of a Belfast linen merchant and manufacturer, 
were indeed shut off from one another by something akin to 
those watertight doors we were hearing so much about in the 
ocean liners then being built on the Queen’s Island. Age had 
something to do with it, of course, but so had the fact that Mr 
Yeats was associated in the Belfast mind with Dublin. Dublin 
was all very well in its way; it was, for example, the spiritual 
home of the creatures in shaggy tweeds and their intense- 
looking female companions who congregated amongst the 
washy-looking watercolours on the top floor of the Old Museum 
Building — and it was a pity they didn’t all take the first train. 
But encouraging Dublin was another matter. It was true that my 
mother went there every spring to a musical festival called the 
Feis Ceoil, true that my sister played the piano at competitions 
in the same Feis Ceoil. True, too, that they came back talking 
of another world. There was talk of a tenor called Denis 
O’Sullivan; faint mention of another called John McCormack 
who, in spite of the fact that he had won a gold medal, was not 
reported as particularly promising; no mention at all that I 
can remember of yet another called James Joyce. But all this. 
musical talk from Dublin was just ‘play acting’, permitted, like 
an occasional visit to the theatre, if in the morning you forgot 
all about it and got back to the real business of life in Belfast. 

What the real business of life was, in Belfast or anywhere 
else, I had not the slightest doubt. It had something to do with 
engineering and the latest inventions, as displayed every week 
with pictures and diagrams in the Illustrated London News; 
above all, it had to do with guns and the latest scientific aids 
to slaughter. I don’t remember what other treasures the Old 
Museum exhibited in the days when I went to school almost 
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next door to it; I remember clearly only one — a large sheet of 
armour-plating (from, I think, Sevastopol) with a disappointed- 
looking projectile from a heavy gun stuck half-way through it. 
This, I thought, knocked your washy green watercolours, 
your blue mountains, and your Burial of Sir John Moore sideways. 
This, I thought, was culture. And after gazing at this tableau 
of the nineteenth century, not only in action, but double- 
crossing itself, I would go home somewhat late from school on 
the new electric tram to study as homework, not Caesar’s 
Gallic War, nor indeed the over-rated works of a man called 
Euclid, but the pages of the Illustrated London News and the 
marvels of the new mechanical age — pictures showing balloon 
ascents, ironclads, horseless carriages, underground railways, 
dining-saloons of Atlantic liners gleaming with electric lamps, 
the details (with diagrams) of that gift of science to man, the 
Whitehead torpedo — illustrations of the rich new world that 
was about to shower its blessings on us in the twentieth century. 
And when the blessings of the new age began to descend, 
Belfast, and all the up-to-date young men in Belfast, would be 
right under the shower. We were, or so at any rate our elders 
told us, in the direct line of succession for the goods things to 
come. 
II 

But if in my Edwardian schooldays I neglected Caesar’s 
Gallic War for the marvels of science as depicted in the Jllus- 
trated London News, I also did a sideline in Edwardian fiction — 
to be exact, in Marie Corelli. I remember being forcibly parted 
from Miss Corelli’s The Sorrows of Satan in the typically Edwar- 
dian drawing-room of our red-brick terrace house. The reason 
given was ‘unsuitable reading for a small boy’. In retrospect I 
wonder why; it all seemed the greatest nonsense to me after 
the horseless carriages and underground railways of The 
Illustrated London News. I seem to remember that her pages were 
strewn with exclamation marks, inverted commas, asterisks, 
and capital letters — especially capital letters; that her heroines 
were always uttering blithe peals of musical laughter; had eyes 
that flashed with mingled tenderness and scorn, and hearts 
that, on the slightest provocation, started leaping and fluttering 
like blackbirds under a strawberry net. What set them leaping 
and fluttering I hadn’t the faintest idea. 

There were also (as I now realize after dipping into one of 
her novels on a second-hand stall) enormous bits of padding, in 
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fact entire chapters, about immortality, transmigration of 
souls, the need for religious education, the nature of the First 
Cause, and so on and so forth — to which, adapting the words 
of Father O’Flynn, 1 can only add ‘troth an’ conchology if she’d 
the call’. Whether I encountered any of this kind of stuffing in 
my interrupted reading of The Sorrows of Satan, I don’t remem- 
ber; if I did, I probably just skipped it. The point was that 
Marie Corelli, as an Edwardian best-seller to beat all Edwar- 
dian best-sellers, was present like an anthem or a faint hint of 
incense, not only in our Edwardian drawing-room, but in all 
the Edwardian drawing-rooms I can remember — both on, and 
even slightly off, that Belgrave Square of Belfast, the Malone 
Road. Her novels lay about in heaps on the best whatnot 
tables, were solemnly discussed under the potted palms that 
in those days turned drawing-rooms into imitation conserva- 
tories — discussions apt to be interrupted by the Indian Love 
Lyrics, by young women declaring from behind upright pianos, 
with much jingling of bangles, that they were ‘Less than the 
dust beneath thy chariot wheel’ — declarations which, even as a 
small boy, I never believed for a moment. 

But though my Edwardian elders, circulating to the tune of 
the Indian Love Lyrics, swimming amongst potted palms under 
the glare of gas-lit chandcliers, seemed to a small boy watching 
from the darkness of the stair-well as exotic and inexplicable 
as tropical fish in a tank, they behaved in a still more mysterious 
manner in the larger tanks of the world outside, especially when 
they encountered species slightly higher in the social scale. 
Then they all swam round in perfect order, knowing their 
places by instinct — big fish in front, smaller fish fitting with 
perfect precision into the places where they belonged, in the 
tail of the procession. In our own society, where if you were 
rich, you were nouveau riche, there were three distinct tiers or 
hierarchies — first, the nobility and county families, who hardly 
impinged upon our consciousness at all; then the ‘linen lords’, 
Belfast’s real aristocracy of the linen trade, people like our- 
selves only more so, to whose station we might some day aspire 
if only we held on long enough and made enough money. 
Finally, there was the plutocracy, whom we disliked secretly, 
but never publicly, because to show a public dislike of money 
would have been to undermine the pillars of society. Of these 
three social tiers, only the ‘linen lords’, together with their 
sisters, their cousins, and their aunts really interested my 
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family and relations. The nobility and county families were 
hopelessly out of reach, resplendent figures occasionally 
glimpsed in photographs of shooting parties in the Tatler or 
the Sketch; though, it must be admitted, the resplendent figures 
were seldom those of the Ulster nobility and county families. 
For me, in spite of the Tatler and the Sketch, in spite of photo- 
graphs of heaps of slaughtered game and bored-looking house 
parties in tweeds, the aristocracy and county families remained 
as mythical as the coats of arms displayed upon their carriage 
doors. It was, therefore, a shock when I first met a member of 
the genus at close quarters, in fact almost in captivity — an 
experience as disappointing as my first sight of a toothless and 
distinctly mangy lion in a circus. He, that is, the member of 
the genus, read the lessons in church, not, of course, our own 
Presbyterian church, but a Church of Ireland church, to 
which, feeling rather daring, and in a spirit of you might as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, we sometimes went during 
summer holidays on the coast of County Down. To attend this 
parish church meant deserting our own little whitewashed 
barn of a meeting house down on the rocks by the seashore, 
where the sole musical instrument permitted was a tuning-fork, 
and by looking out of the windows you could see, not only the 
coast of Scotland, but sometimes the heads of seals that were, 
apparently, fascinated by both the psalms and the sermons. 
The result was that every time we made the expedition to the 
parish church the sight of the brass lectern in the form of an 
eagle, and the (to our ears) popish sound of the responses, gave 
us a feeling of dangerous liberation, like a trip to Paris. And it 
was on one of these religious excursions during the summer 
holidays that a decrepit figure shambled up to the brass lectern 
and began to read one of the lessons, very badly. This, I was 
told in a stage whisper, was the local lord of the manor — 
whereupon I was reminded of the moth-eaten lion that had 
been advertised as the sensation of the local circus. So that, I 
told myself, was one of the aristocracy. In fact the poor man 
had no title at all; he had merely married money, and had a 
brother, or some near relation, who had managed to be one of 
the British generals not completely discredited by the Boer 
War, which in itself was a considerable feat. Anyhow, here 
was the general’s brother, or maybe it was his cousin, standing 
up in a faint glow of reflected luminosity at the brass lectern, 
and even if he did read the lessons as if he had a whole bag of 
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plums in his mouth, he did live in the neighbouring ‘big 
house’ and, glass eye, padded shoulder and all, he was the 
nearest thing to a real live lord our particular stretch of County 
Down coast could produce. And just as the dilapidated lion 
in the circus had behind him a stretch of unconvincing canvas, 
painted to represent the African veldt and attached to the back 
of his cage, so the general’s brother, or maybe it was his cousin, 
was shown against his natural habitat of brass lecterns, some- 
what amateurish altar screens, and wooded drives leading 
straight from the churchyard to the ‘big house’ — so that he 
entered what was known in Presbyterian language as ‘the 
House of God’ by a kind of private back door of his own. After 
the strongly republican atmosphere of the whitewashed meeting 
house down by the rocks on the seashore, this struck me as 
unconstitutional, and my opinion of the kind of people to be 
encountered in Burke’s Landed Gentry fell back several points. 


* * * 


But it rose again later, and the occasion of its rising was a 
skating party on anice-bound lake, a scene that might have been 
a setting for Les Patineurs. The ice-bound lake lay in the middle 
of wooded parkland, in the heart of a demesne not many miles 
from Belfast, and the dramatis personae of this Victorian ice- 
ballet were what Belfast newspapers of the period still referred 
to as ‘the nobility and gentry of Belfast and its environs’. In 
strict chronology Queen Victoria was already dead, but in fact 
(and most of all in Belfast) the scene was still Victorian. 

To be socially accurate, the crowd of skaters and spectators 
on and around the frozen lake included more than just the 
‘nobility and gentry’. It included those who could scrape 
acquaintance with them. I can lay my hand on my heart about 
that because that’s how we got there; in the Belfast of those 
days linen merchants (and their progeny) scraped in along 
with the gentry. The nobility and gentry arrived, wrapped in 
in fur rugs, in shooting brakes, carriages, landaus, cabs, and 
elegant broughams. The rest of us rolled up, wrapped in 
ordinary woollen rugs, on hired jaunting-cars. At the gate-lodge 
there seemed to my boyish imagination to be some sort of 
ceremony of initiation, like being challenged by a sentry. There 
was a flashing of visiting cards, of invitations, written on 
sumptuous notepaper, to be present on the ice. In those days 
there was no nonsense about the Common Man. The Common 
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Man’s place was back there at his work in the shadow of 
Belfast’s belching factory chimneys, while the nobility, gentry, 
linen lords, et hoc genus omne, accompanied by their sisters, their 
cousins, and their aunts, disported themselves on or beside the 
ice-bound lake. In fact, the gate-lodge keeper, looking ex- 
tremely superior, like a man holding aloft an invisible flaming 
sword, shut the gates in the face of the Common Man. No 
visiting card, no admission — and back where you belong! 

Down by the lake, encircled by swelling green parkland and 
the purple of the winter woods, the shooting brakes and 
carriages, including even the humble jaunting-cars, were 
parked as near the ice as they could get. Footmen in top boots, 
white breeches, long coats with brass buttons, and top hats 
adorned with cockades, carried rugs and hampers. In the back- 
ground bunched the jarveys, inclined, like most Belfast 
jarveys, to be sardonic, but slightly subdued by the ‘quality’, 
not to mention the footmen. 

Hampers were opened, bottles produced, bonfires lit. Indeed, 
all that was missing was a brass band or a Hungarian string 
orchestra in blue hussar uniforms. Nevertheless, the inevitable 
couple who disrupt such occasions by skating better than 
everybody else were already waltzing on the ice. He wore riding 
breeches and had skates that turned the rest of us green with 
envy by curving back over his toecaps; she caused a lot of 
adverse comment and staring through lorgnettes by showing 
at least two inches of leg above the ankle under her long, 
gracefully-billowing skirt. The general verdict amongst the 
shooting-brakes and landaus was that she must be a foreigner — 
which, of course, explained everything, including the two 
inches of leg and the fact that she could do the outside-edge 
backwards. 

As for the rest of us, we just clattered and stumbled round 
the ice, getting in the good skaters’ way. The instruments 
(hardly to be classed as skates) on which I clattered were made 
of wood, with a thin straight blade inserted underneath. To 
put them on involved contortions with a gimlet (with which 
you bored holes in the heels of your boots), and struggles, 
reminiscent of the infant Hercules strangling the snakes, with a 
complicated harness of straps. The snag was that you nearly 
always forgot the gimlet. 

Then, too soon, came the frosty-blue dusk, and, with bon- 
fires already reflected in the ice, we turned for home on the 
hired jaunting-car. 








Cultural Cross-currents at the 
Edinburgh Festival 


J. G. Weightman 


T is not surprising that one should suffer from what might 

be called ‘cultural shock’, after attending, in the space of a 

week, four operas, three plays, two recitals and two films. 
An international festival is apt to leave one with a shattered 
psyche. This year, however, I was prepared in some degree for 
Edinburgh by a little incident which occurred in West Hamp- 
stead just before I left. I was sitting at dusk at the window 
listening to Casadesus playing the Appassionata. The French- 
man was performing the German’s music in Vienna and was 
being broadcast by Brussels Radio. It so happened that the 
blonde girl on the top floor opposite was having one of her 
periodic rows with the burly negro who lives in her flat and 
may even be her husband. As Casadesus pounded magnificently 
up and down the keyboard, our local Othello and Desdemona 
did their usual show with windows wide open and all lights 
blazing. He had his cap rammed down over his eyes and he 
strode back and forth waving a sheet of paper that she tried to 
snatch from him. Thump, thump, went Casadesus. Wham, 
went the negro. Ripple, ripple, went Casadesus. Tug, tug, went 
the dishevelled blonde. Finally, after a hefty swipe from her 
ebony paramour, she collapsed below the level of the window. 
What does an Englishman do in such circumstances? Fly 
across the road to his countrywoman’s rescue? Ring up the 
police? I too began to stride up and down, a prey to operatic 
emotions. But the Indian family on the floor below the drama 
went on calmly eating their supper. No sound came from my 
Orthodox Jewish neighbours on the floor below me. The 
young men at ground level were not prettily a-flutter, as they 
tend to be during their own crises. In the house next door, the 
American service men were not producing any of those whistles 
with which they had saluted the blonde girl’s more public 
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changes of costume during the heat-wave. Perhaps I was 
unduly transferring to the episode the emotions the music was 
arousing in me. The problem eventually solved itself. By the 
time we got to the andante, the negro too had disappeared 
below window level and, enlightened by certain passages in 
modern French literature, I had decided that he was probably 
not murdering her, at least not yet. Modern French literature 
can be quite reliable. Next morning I saw her trip off to what- 
ever work she does, all dewy and refreshed, her hair neatly 
done up with a blue bow. 

In Edinburgh I kept thinking of this scene. It had been ele- 
mental, set to complex music and multicultural. It had filled 
me with a mixture of emotions, some aesthetic, some experi- 
ential, that I was still trying to sort out long after the episode 
was over. I came away from Edinburgh in more or less the 
same state. Those of us who are not artists are always cluttered 
up with old emotions that we have never been able to organize 
or expel. We just let them decay to form that compost we call 
our personality. And these emotions, whether derived from life 
or art, could hardly be more chaotic than they are now. 

‘Festival’, in particular, is a euphemism for artistic chaos, 
because the good and the bad, the old and the new, the remote 
and the familiar, the phoney and the genuine are jumbled 
together according to the interplay of taste and commercial 
necessity. But the jumble is only slightly more concentrated 
than in ordinary life. It is quite normal, after all, that, at 
Edinburgh, a Canadian Catholic with only one Scottish 
ancestor and who has made a fortune in tinned meat, should be 
sitting in the Freemasons’ Hall at eleven in the morning, 
wearing a tartan tie, and listening to the Hollywood Quartet 
playing, with typical Central European Jewish middle-class 
seriousness, one of the late string quartets that Beethoven wrote 
for Prince Galitzin. In the afternoon, his wife will drag him 
along to the African Ballet; in the evening, they will attend the 
Italian Opera and, after that, the Tattoo. This is quite normal 
but it makes the imagination boggle. If only we could X-ray 
the mind of such a person! The whole world is now a vast 
cultural frontier town or international port. 

If I analyse my own mind, I see that, in contrast to previous 
years, I had no one experience that was completely satisfying. 
Try as I might to concentrate on each item and enjoy it fully, 
I was conscious all the time of being tugged in different direc- 
15 
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tions by warring traditions or faulty patterns or by the conflict 
between my own range of possibilities and what the work or 
the artist was apparently trying to express. I recount my 
failure for what it is worth. 





* 





* * 


The best offering was, I thought, an American film, Elia 
Kazan’s A Face in the Crowd. With slightly old-fashioned moral 
purpose, this tells the story of a hobo with a gift for singing 
and story-telling who is picked up in the local gaol by a 
woman-interviewer from a small-town radio station in Arkansas. 
He is an immediate success as a home-spun radio personality, 
graduates to television in Memphis, from there passes to New 
York as a national figure and eventually becomes so powerful 
that he is grooming the next presidential candidate and has 
been promised a place in the Cabinet as Secretary for National 
Morale. Finally, when he goes almost mad with hybris, the 
woman-interviewer, who is in love with him and has been an 
essential cog in his power-machine, deliberately wrecks one of 
his big shows and he crashes back into oblivion. 

The film is a near masterpiece. Without any technical pre- 
tentiousness, it is a kind of remake of Citizen Kane in the 
television era. It springs directly from the American back- 
ground and shows, in a strong, simple way, how demagogic 
genius discovers itself and creates, as it were, its own magnetic 
field. In the central part, an actor called Andy Griffith gives 
an absolutely perfect performance, at once attractive and 
horrifying, as it should be. The dramatic tension is admirably 
built up as we pass from the casual provincialism of Arkansas 
to the upper reaches of politics. Then, alas, in a typically 
American way, the film becomes infected with the empty 
elephantiasis it is criticizing, blows its top off and the pattern 
is spoiled. One of the ‘good’ characters faces the camera 
squarely and makes a long speech pointing a moral which is 
simpler than the actual lesson of the film itself, and the frus- 
trated demagogue is left screaming unrealistically from the 
top of a sky-scraper. Both intellectually and emotionally the 
end of the film is inferior to the rest, as if the director had been 
unable to resist the urge towards cheapness that was his theme. 





* * * 


The major play of the Festival, Jonathan Griffin’s The 
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Hidden King, had the exactly opposite defect of not resisting an 
impulse towards undue seriousness. Here again there is one 
outstanding character, but he begins as a wilful king and 
descends to being a saintly hobo; he tries to regain his throne 
as a virtuous ruler and is hanged. I imagine that Jonathan 
Griffin chose the story of King Sebastian of Portugal for a 
variety of reasons. The apron stage of the Assembly Hall calls 
for historical drama, and the theme of the young king, who 
goes off on a crusade through a mixture of religious feeling and 
worldly ambition only to be defeated and brought to a true 
realization of his responsibilities, is a convenient vehicle for 
pageantry, poetry and mature reflection about politics, religion 
and life in general. The result is certainly ‘a great big plonk 
of a play’, as one of the actors, Micheal Macliammoir called it, 
in defending it against the almost unanimous disapproval of the 
critics. What no one seemed to notice was that this ‘great, big 
plonk’ derives transparently from Claudel and Montherlant 
in the first place, and from Shakespeare in the second. Griffin 
has translated Montherlant and has a great admiration for 
Claudel. It seems to me that the high-flown rhetoric they both 
use is possible in modern French (although detested by some 
good French critics) precisely because France has no Shake- 
speare, no great, relaxed dramatic poetry, nothing between 
the perfect formalism of Racine and Hugo’s melodramatic 
bombast. But to write this sort of play in English, and in this 
sort of English, is to take the terrible risk of comparison with 
Shakespeare. 

Although Griffin is fascinated by the idea of kingship, as well 
he might be, he gives it no twentieth-century relevance (except 
in the off-key mot d’auteur: ‘All royal persons are a little mad 
through never having shopped with their own money’). He is 
interested in religion, but with him, as with Montherlant, the 
theatricalites, rather than the realities, of religion seem to the 
fore. He has a proper horror of suffering and a respect for 
poetry, yet his language does not convey the sharpness of 
either. There is no poetry in calling Venice a ‘ripple-peopled 
city’ and only schoolmasterish whimsy in referring to the early 
departure of a fishing fleet as ‘the smelly reveille’. It is sad to 
have to say this about a friend’s work, because there is, behind 
the play, great culture and a noble impulse. It draws on two or 
three literatures and bristles with kings, dukes and cardinals. 
Griffin wants us, and himself, to enjoy sublimities which we 
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cannot, with our modern consciousness and modern English 
language, enjoy in this way. He has thus produced an imitation 
great work. 

* * * 

King Sebastian was, at best, a doubtful saint. But the 
Festival celebrated one character whom many people regard 
as genuinely saintly. Albert Schweitzer is the subject of a 
documentary on which Jerome Hill, an American now domi- 
ciled in France, and Erica Anderson, an Americanized 
Viennese, have spent several years. It falls roughly into two 
parts: a series of stills showing scenes of Schweitzer’s youth in 
Alsace and then a recent film of a day in his life at Lambaréné. 
No aesthetic effect is aimed at. The object is to present 
Schweitzer as an exemplary figure. As everyone knows, his religi- 
ous instinct led him to interrupt a promising career as theo- 
logian and musician to devote himself to healing the sick in 
French Equatorial Africa. His philosophy of life, at least as 
revealed in this film, is of the simplest kind. ‘Reverence for 
life’ means preserving and encouraging life on every possible 
occasion. We see him, during a stroll through the primeval 
forest, save a wounded chameleon from the appetite of his pet 
goose. In the steaming heat and among the dreadful diseases 
of the equatorial jungle, we hear his old piping voice, speaking 
French with a German accent, preaching simple, Biblical 
Christianity to a primitive audience. This tranquil denial of the 
fact that nature preys on nature and the serene belief in a God 
of Love while typhoons lash at the leper huts are nothing short 
of heroic. This is the stuff that David Livingstone and Florence 
Nightingale were made of. Life-long immolation on the sharp 
point of suffering is the boldest way of calming the uneasy 
intellect. It is an admirable way but not an intellectual way, 
and this reverent film tended perhaps at times to prompt 
irreverent thoughts. We salute Dr Schweitzer, but part of our 
intellect begins to sketch out the dialogue on the nature of God 
which would have ensued if, during their travels, Candide 
and the philosopher Martin had landed at Lambaréné. 


* * * 


During the many marches and counter-marches of The 
Hidden King, the cool little female voice at my elbow had said: 
‘ This is the Tattoo with words added’. I myself was made 
restive by the Schweitzer film. Yet when I found high-minded- 
ness being directly satirized, I was still more uncomfortable. 
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Miss Anna Russell has specialized, with tremendous gusto, in 
the guying of singers and musicians. Festival-goers, as if they 
wished to take a pinch of salt with their culture, almost fought 
to get into her late-night recitals. After shouting bravo at the 
opera they came along and cheered Miss Russell in her take- 
off of Italian singers. Although Cimarosa had not transported 
me as I should have liked, I thought it rather crude of the 
satirist to make so much depend on emphatic utterance of 
words like pit, which may seem funny, I suppose, if thought 
of in the English way. Similarly, what promised to be an 
entertaining imitation of an elderly German soprano singing a 
lied was ruined by the fact that the text was made up of 
schnitzels and pretzels. It seemed strange that in a multicultural 
city Miss Russell should lean so heavily on the assumption that 
non-English words are comic; and stranger still that she got a 
laugh every time. Her take-off of the French chanson — Fe ne 
veux pas faire P' amour cet aprés-midi — was better, because it told a 
coherent story in what was intended as intelligible French. But 
woe, woe, a few of the genders were wrong, so that the laugh 

was, to some extent, on Miss Russell herself. The only really 
satisfactory part of her recital, I thought, was her imitation of 
the prissiness of English folk-song and the blowsiness of music- 

hall, because here she could satirize the weakness of the form 

from within. Her longish account of Hamleto, an opera by Verdi 

was rather a bore. All her attempts at opera were surely inferior 

to that splendid old coloratura aria by Gracie Fields, ‘Shop at 

the Co-op’. Basically, the trouble was that she had not quite 

made up her mind to guy high-brow things in a high-brow 

way and if, liking opera, you have come straight from an opera 

with which you are dissatisfied, it is irritating to hear it made 

fun of in a manner which suggests, too crassly, that all opera is 

ludicrous. 

* * * 

Superficially, of course, all opera is ludicrous. The chorus 
stands about in elaborately nonchalant attitudes holding 
baskets of fruit or toying with posies until it gets a chance to 
intervene. The tenor almost always looks like a robin redbreast 
dressed up as a man. The soprano simpers and rearranges her 
lace, as she counts the bars to her entry. But all this silly side of 
opera is positively lovable if, when the music gets under weigh, 
the sublime emerges from the ridiculous. Music, when it is 
really good, has the advantage of achieving super-realism amid 
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the ruins of dramatic probability. Emotional truth then seems 
to be vibrating directly from the singer’s diaphragm. There 
was a point in Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore when the tenor made 
the whole theatre throb with his aria (Una furtiva lagrima) as 
if the roof were an extra palate against which his voice could 
press with complete security. We were all inside the sound and 
the emotion, during a minute or two of perfection. There were 
some wonderful crescendos, too, when the orchestra blew a 
gale and the voices of the quintet could be heard riding the 
storm, like birds flying at different levels. 

L’Elisir d Amore was, to my mind, the most enjoyable of the 
four operas given at Edinburgh by La Piccola Scala. It was 
full of humour and feeling and was charmingly performed by 
Giuseppe di Stefano and Renata Scotta in the main parts. 
The puerile situations of the libretto, all in primary psycho- 
logical colours, as it were, became totally acceptable through 
the warmth and mischievousness of the music. Such was not 
the case with either the Cimarosa or the Rossini. The long- 
winded formality of JI Matrimonio Segreto was not sufficiently 
offset by the gracefulness of the melodies. It was all very pretty, 
but it did not seem to have any organic structure behind its 
elaborate arabesques of sound. Extreme eighteenth-century 
stylization is only tolerable over short periods or in those rare 
works in which, underneath the stylization of form, there is a 
fierce emotion. J/ Turco in Italia was a disappointment for a 
similar reason. The music critics said it provided ‘a jolly 
evening’, but I found the jollity becoming tedious, in spite of 
the cleverness of the music. To have, as the central thread of the 
libretto, a jovial poet who is trying to write a play and who is 
picking up incidents and characters as he goes along, means 
that none of the situations can be believed in, even within the 
context of operatic artificiality. Therefore all the music expres- 
sive of sadness or distress fails to make an impact, and obviously 
the composer does not believe in it himself. Only the impishness 
is genuine, and there is no need for a sextet, a chorus, and an 
orchestra, all blasting away together, to express that. The 
occasional good passages and witty tunes only served to remind 
one nostalgically of The Barber of Seville, where impishness and 
feeling are wonderfully combined, no doubt owing to the 
richness of Beaumarchais’s play. It is no accident that Beaumar- 
chais inspired two great operas, The Barber and The Marriage 
of Figaro. But I suppose performers get tired of doing The 
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Barber and try to persuade themselves that other operas by 
Rossini are almost as good. 

Bellini’s La Sonnambula afforded the most curious experience. 
The celebrated Callas had it all her own way, withering the 
rest of the cast with her violently self-conscious presence and 
wooing the audience with glittering, witch-like smiles. Her 
personality is so obtrusive that I should have to hear the opera 
again to be sure of the quality of her performance. I think it 
was good in parts. She looked a perfect Romantic heroine, full 
of the sorrow of life and of the knowledge of evil, even in her 
first virginal aria. But she did not simply sing the réle; she 
acted the part of a great prima donna singing it, which is 
rather a different matter. Although she was the one obvious 
star, her singing did not inspire confidence. I found myself 
holding my breath in the difficult bits, in case she did not bring 
them off, and every now and again I seemed to hear an 
appalling screech. I could hardly believe my ears, since she 
looked so much the great prima donna. I must have been 
mistaken ; the audience, at any rate, went wild with enthusiasm 
when it was all over and she lapped up the applause with a 
relish at once regal and pathetic. I came out with feelings as 
mixed as when I watched my blonde neighbour being beaten 
to the rhythm of the Appassionata. I had again been involved 
in a raw, human situation uncertainly connected with art. 


* * * 


This sloe-eyed Greek singing in Italian was not alone in 
producing this impression. On the Friday evening, as we walked 
towards The Man of Distinction, an adaptation of a play written 
in the ’twenties by the German, Walter Hasenclever, the 
Scots, too, were mixing art and life, under the influence of their 
pay packets. We passed a piper in full costume who seemed 
to be relieving himself against a wall while playing a dree 
skirl. A little further on, the strains of Loch Lomond were coming 
from the open door of a pub, when suddenly a shoe shot out 
on wings of song and landed in the middle of the street, to be 
followed almost immediately by another, which settled at a 
quizzical angle to the first. These two shoes, which lay there, 
concretizing the absurd, as one might say, while their invisible 
owner was, artistically, taking the high road or the low road, 
seemed more eloquent of the human predicament than The 
Man of Distinction, when we got to it. 
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Why on earth was this flimsy bit of entertainment exhumed 
for the Edinburgh Festival? The story of the professional 
Berlin amorist who answers an advertisement for a husband 
put in the press by a millionaire’s daughter, has a faint period 
charm, Coward-ish or sub-Shavian. Anton Walbrook, with a 
strong Austrian accent, plays the name part as if distinction 
were another term for immense sexual fatigue. Moira Shearer 
is brittle and only two-dimensional as an actress. The plot is 
eked out by a good deal of pointless charlestoning, no doubt 
to show off Miss Shearer’s skill as a dancer. The performance 
is a dim echo of past moods and reputations. But I must admit 
that the two elderly English ladies behind us loved it, as they 
had loved The Hidden King. 


* * * 


The Flouers o’ Edinburgh, Robert McClellan’s play at the 
Gateway Theatre, being the only echt schottisch contribution to 
the Festival, also threatened to be an echo of the past. Judge of 
our surprise when it turned out to have a vigour which the 
other two dramatic offerings lacked. The action is set in the 
eighteenth century and the theme is the conflict between the 
older generation of educated Scotsmen, who cannot accept the 
consequences of the Act of Union, and the younger generation, 
who decide to learn to speak Southern English, in order to 
succeed in politics, literature and the law. The quality of the 
first half, which is the better, lies in the admirable dryness of 
Scottish wit and the beauty of spoken Lallans. It is a great 
pity that the form of English which has prevailed as the 
standard should be phonetically so thin, when compared with 
some of the other dialects which might have won the day. 
Tom Fleming, the leader of the Gateway Company, who took 
the part of an elderly laird, looked like a wise old raven and 
croaked magnificently. Then, at the end, after the applause, 
he made, with suitable apologies, a little speech in impeccable 
Southern English, which sounded like a faint tootle on the 
flute. 

The fact that he made his speech in Standard English was in 
keeping with the comparative failure of the second half of the 
play. According to the emotional build-up of the first half, the 
sturdy anti-English Scots should have won the day, or their 
defeat should have been a serious matter. But history having 
taken the turn it did, the Scottish upper-classes are now per- 
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fectly anglicized, and the playwright, although he may, for all 
I know, be a Lallans enthusiast and a Scottish nationalist, has 
accepted the implications of this fact. He therefore tries to make 
the insufferable young anglicized Scottish aristocrat of the 
first half into the acceptable hero of the second, but the change- 
over is not dramatically convincing and the play, which had 
begun firmly, falters and ends as mere entertainment. This 
defect is partly covered up by the superb acting of Lennox 
Milne, Tom Fleming, Duncan Macrae and Walter Carr as the 
dyed-in-the-wool Scots characters, but it leaves us again, as it 
were, on the horns of a cultural dilemma. 


* * * 


Half-satisfactions, imperfectly realized emotions, such was 
the sum total of a fascinating week. The effect of this cultural 
medley, this criss-crossing of frames of reference, this jumbling 
of time and space and quality, is negligible in the case of the 
passing spectator like myself. One more layer will be added to 
the compost and that will be that. But suppose an artist at an 
international festival like this. How will he assimilate it all and 
digest it into a new unity? How can he establish and hold on to 
his own frame of reference, while nations and cultures whirl 
around him? The answer may be that he would just not come 
to a Festival or that, if he did, it would be to present his own 
work, not to be interested in other people’s. Now that all art 
is at our disposal as never before, the artist has perhaps to learn 
to be blind and deaf to everything except the little bit of brute 
reality that he has found to correspond to his temperament. 
If so, he just cannot cope with the world as it is. 











Common and Uncommon 
Muses 


Donald Davie 


R FRANK KERMODE speaks of his new book * as 

‘an essay’. While this can hardly justify some very 

careless proof-reading, it may be held to account for 
the mildly irritating absence of footnote references. But there 
is another reason for Mr Kermode’s modesty. Romantic Image 
has to do with twentieth-century poetics, which is, as he 
admits, ‘not his field’. All the same, it has been treated as some- 
thing more substantial than ‘essay’ would suggest. The Times 
Literary Supplement gave it a full page. And in fact, since it pro- 
poses a radical reorientation of the most generally held opinions 
about the English poetry of the present age, it deserves to be 
treated as important. It is all the more necessary to say at the 
start that, while it is plainly the work of an intelligent and 
trained mind, yet one could have guessed, without the author’s 
admission, that twentieth-century theory and practice had not 
been his central interest. 

This appears particularly in his closing pages. He there 
distinguishes, as the burning questions for poetry in the near 
future, first, the relationship between poetry and logical dis- 
course and the extent to which the poet can afford to accom- 
modate the latter within poems; secondly, the practicability of 
the poem of some length. I agree with him in both these 
emphases. But it is naive to suppose that because Yeats can 
accommodate in a poem such a formulation as “The best lack 
all conviction’, he has therefore found a way of accommodating 
logical discourse in poetry; for a modern theorist like Susanne 
Langer (whom Mr Kermode considers in other connections), 
when she holds that ‘It is not a proposition but the entertain- 
ment of one ‘which is the poet’s business’, is in effect admitting 
to poetry the forms of logical discourse while excluding their 
* Romantic Image, by Frank Kermode. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 
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substance; and it could be maintained that this is all Yeats is 
doing with ‘The best lack all conviction’. As for the problem 
of finding a viable structure for the long poem, this has the air 
of being dragged in by the ears because Mr Kermode has 
invested heavily in Milton. This is not the case, however, and I 
feel with him that this is already a burning question for modern 
poets; but they cannot afford to consider it at the level of mere 
mechanics that Mr Kermode seems to have in mind when he 
talks (not very clearly) of ‘binding-matter’ in Paradise Lost and 
also in Pound’s Cantos, as if the question of the structure for the 
long poem resolved itself into finding a proper ratio between 
unavoidable flats and longueurs and the peaks of purple 
passages. 

Mr Kermode’s ‘field’ is the seventeenth century, and 
apparently he has made this excursion into the twentieth just 
to clear the ground for a reassessment of seventeenth-century 
poetry, in particular for a rehabilitation of Milton. This will 
seem queer only to those who don’t know how often the case 
for modern poetry has been made on the grounds that it re- 
establishes connections with certain seventeenth-century 
poems. Mr Kermode is by no means the first to realize that the 
case cannot be argued this way any longer. Many scholars 
recently, learning more about Donne, have realized what 
damage has been done by treating him as if he were T. S. 
Eliot avant la lettre. Donne of course is not Mr Kermode’s 
main concern, nor Mr Eliot either, but Milton; and so we get 
the piquant situation that he attempts to change our minds 
about Mr Eliot only so as to change them about Donne only 
so as to change them about Milton. Literary study is nowadays 
a very sophisticated matter. 

Yet Mr Kermode’s essay centres not on Mr Eliot, but on 
Yeats. And to understand this, we need to start rather far back. 
We have known, ever since Edmund Wilson’s Axel’s Castle in 
1931, that the poetry of the present age is first and foremost 
post-symbolist poetry, that to see it in the proper perspective 
we should see it as in some sense a consequence of the symbolist 
movement. But though this has been known and is generally 
admitted, yet for a number of reasons there has been a silent 
conspiracy not to examine this line of descent but to stress 
rather the supposed debt to the seventeenth century. Now 
that augmented knowledge has made this latter position un- 
tenable, attention must switch back to the trail which Edmund 
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Wilson blazed. When rumour had it that Mr Kermode was to 
make the switch, hope ran high. But it must be said that now 
the book has appeared we have not got what some of us had 
bargained for. Bluntly, what Mr Kermode offers us as the 
poetry of our own times isn’t after all a post-symbolist poetry 
but a poetry that is symbolist fout court. And it’s for this reason 
that Yeats rather than Mr Eliot came so apt to his hand. For 
Yeats began his poetic career in the London of the nineties, 
when symbolism of a sort was the fashion, and it can be argued, 
as Mr Kermode argues, that his poetic theory never changed 
in essentials from that period until the end of his life. And thus, 
if we can agree with Mr Kermode in thinking Yeats rather 
than Pound or Eliot or any other candidate the central and 
indeed the greatest of modern poets in English, we are so much 
nearer to thinking that modern poetic theory has not pro- 
gressed in essentials beyond Walter Pater, nor modern poetic 
practice beyond Verlaine. 

But already we may demur. It may or may not be true that 
Yeats’s poetic theory never changed essentially since the days 
when he was intimate with A. J. Symons. But this has nothing 
to do, or need have nothing to do, with Yeats’s practice as a 
poet. And many people have thought — indeed it is generally 
admitted — that in middle age Yeats’s poetic style changed, 
gradually, indeed, but radically. It is not good enough to 
acknowledge this only in terms of a broadening and mastering 
of techniques, of a growing rhetorical expertise. This innocence 
about the relationship between theory and practice, and the 
assumption that they mostly keep in step, is a constant feature 
of Mr Kermode’s thought. For instance, at the end of an 
interesting survey of how the wish for intellect and feeling to 
‘fuse’ in poetry has led to Donne rising in esteem and Milton 
falling, Mr Kermode observes: 

The strangest irony in all this . . . is that Milton, rather 
exceptionally, actually believed in and argued for the unity 
of the soul (a continuum of mind and sense), allowed his 
insistence on the inseparability of form and matter to lead him 
into heresy; and believed that poetry took precedence over 
other activities of the soul because it was simple (undissociated 
by intellect) sensuous and passionate. 


But what is so strange in this ‘strangest irony’? No irony is so 
common in the history of poetry as to find a man trying or 
meaning to do one thing, and doing another. What we need to 
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know is not that Milton held such and such views, but that he 
succeeded in embodying those views in his poetry, that he 
practised what he preached. And it’s precisely this that has 
been challenged. Similarly, after quoting from mid-nineteenth- 
century authors passages about ‘the sensuous concrete’ and 
‘concretions of diverse phenomena organized into phenomenal 
unity by the pervading vital influence of a subjective idea’ 
(expressions which have, as he points out, a sadly twentieth- 
century air about them), he goes on: 


And all this in an age when, according to a doctrine still 
current, poets were thinking and feeling separately, not 
‘thinking in images’, but uneasily discoursing. 


The doctrine (not that that is what it is) is indeed ‘still current , 
and no amount of evidence of the sort Mr Kermode here brings 
forward is going to drive it out of currency. For it describes 
the effect of mid-nineteenth-century poetry upon the reader, 
or upon some readers; and those readers are in this connection 
not interested in what the poets thought they were doing, or in 
what they thought ought to be done, but only in what in fact 
they did. It is a judgement based on the effect of poetic practice 
in England in this period; and for Mr Kermode to show that 
this practice was not backed by theory — this may be interest- 
ing, but it is irrelevant. The same simple confusion leads him 
to wag a finger at T. E. Hulme for demanding ‘precise descrip- 
tion’ in poetry even as he declared himself anti-Romantic: 
‘Hulme might have reflected that it is also the first require- 
ment of Wordsworth’s Preface of 1815.’ Hulme might have 
reflected, and perhaps did reflect; but if he did remember this 
about Wordsworth, it made no difference to his position; since, 
whatever Wordsworth asked for in his prefaces, it is notorious 
that precise description — of the external world, which is the 
sort of ‘description’ in question — is decidedly one of the things 
that Wordsworth’s poetry does not provide. 

This innocence about the relation between theory and 
practice is a manifestation of something more general and more 
deep-seated. Though he has read all the latest books and 
articles, in one important respect Mr Kermode’s is a very old- 
fashioned book. It appears to be written from the old-fashioned 
assumption that literary history can (should?) be written 
without introducing value-judgements. In fact, surely, it 
can’t; and Mr Kermode like other critics of this kind insinuates 
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his value-judgements en passant and by implication. (In this 
way, of course, they do most damage and are least susceptible 
of check or challenge.) When Pound and Eliot began to write, 
surely what struck them was precisely a distinction of value, 
as between French and English poetry of the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. If we can grant for the sake of argu- 
ment Mr Kermode’s claim that Pater provided in English a 
symbolist theory of poetry not inferior to French theories, the 
inescapable fact remains that in practice French symbolism is 
represented by Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Baudelaire, Laforgue, 
whereas in England symbolism produced only Lionel Johnson, 
Ernest Dowson and early Yeats. In other words, in France 
symbolism produced great poetry; in England it produced a 
poetry which has already little more than a ‘period’, a docu- 
mentary interest. Yeats was fairly plainly less aware of this 
guif between the English achievement and the French than 
were Pound and Eliot; his admiration for Johnson and Dowson 
is related to his significant predilection for Verlaine among the 
French; and it is possible to think (it has indeed been argued) 
that this lack of discrimination in the young Yeats made him 
lose much time in his youth before he settled down in his 
middle and later years to write the great poetry by which he 
will be remembered. But Mr Kermode will have none of this. 
He never explicitly says that Lionel Johnson is as good a poet 
as Mallarmé. He doesn’t have to, since he is being ‘scholarly’ 
and eschewing value-judgements altogether. But there is the 
plainest possible implication throughout that nothing went on 
in France that was not available in English. 

Mr Kermode is forced to maintain this position as soon as 
he has taken Yeats for his central figure; for the fact is, of course, 
that of symbolism in its French manifestations Yeats knew 
much less than either Pound or Eliot did. And it is to this, I 
am sure, rather than to any narrow nationalism, that we owe 
what nevertheless looks sadly like a piece of provincial insularity 
— the contention that Yeats could and did get all that he 
needed of symbolism exclusively from English sources. Johnson 
and Dowson are weak reeds at best, and so Mr Kermode 
strengthens the English team by calling upon Coleridge and 
Blake as themselves early Symbolists. This involves Mr Ker- 
mode in so stretching the definition of ‘symbolist’ as to make it 
unmanageable; most of the time, in his usage, it is just a more 
dressy and modish synonym for ‘romantic’. And this is a 
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common manoeuvre, which may be deplored. Thus it appears 
that for Mr Kermode the poetry of the present age not only is 
not post-symbolist; it is not even ‘symbolist’ in any sense of 
that term which would exclude William Blake. From the 
twentieth century it is pushed back first into the nineteenth 
and then into the eighteenth: 


It is not really surprising that what is often regarded as 
Symbolist influence in Yeats can be traced to earlier English 
Romantic thought, and specifically to Blake. Movements are 
never as new as they look: it is one of the duller laws of 
literary history. 


Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. Literary history on this 
showing is a dull dog indeed. 

All the same, Mr Kermode is on strong ground in main- 
taining and demonstrating that literary history is more 
smoothly continuous than modern poets like to admit. And the 
most valuable part of his book (I shouldn’t have waited so 
long before saluting it) is his full demonstration that twentieth- 
century poets have found it necessary to posit a clean and 
catastrophic ‘break’ at some point in the past history of poetry, 
a moment of complete reversal for which the scholar can find 
little or no evidence. Mr Eliot’s notorious ‘dissociation of 
sensibility’ is only the most influential of several such mythical 
cataclysms which have been argued for by modern poets in 
order to justify their own audacities, supposedly necessary to 
redeem poetry from the Fall. And Mr Kermode’s treatment of 
this in his book is better than a recent broadcast of his on this 
subject, chiefly because he here shows how Pound, Yeats, 
T. E. Hulme and many another have peddled very similar 
rostrums, though they differ among themselves over a range of 
several centuries when they offer to give the date at which the 
supposed Fall into dissociation occurred. This is still, it should 
be observed, a criticism of the poetic theories of these poets, 
not of their poetry. All the same it’s an important matter, and 
Mr Kermode has put his finger on a sore spot: it is quite true 
that literary history is continually haunted by the myth of a 
Golden Age to which the historian can look back in nostalgia 
and sometimes in anger. 

Yet Plus ga change, for all its Olympian urbanity, is an atti- 
tude that has its own dangers. And Mr Kermode might well 
have considered that Pound and Eliot and Hulme — to name 
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no more — agree at least in finding a calamitous turning point 
for poetry in the period of the Romantic movement. (And, in 
fact, their search for an earlier crisis, as to which they differ 
so comically, is plainly a search for the root of the malady 
which, as they all agree, broke out about the year 1800.) 
Here again Yeats is the odd man out; for the turning-point 
that he discerns in the sixteenth century has nothing to do with 
a distrust for the Romantic movement — as to which, almost 
alone among good modern poets, he did not find it necessary 
to voice misgivings. Yet it is precisely when the modern 
poet dates the Fall between 1800 and 1840, that the scholar 
finds no need to contradict him. However we may differ about 
when the first symptoms showed themselves — whether (as 
Eliot once thought) between Shakespeare and Milton, or (as 
Yeats thought) about 1550, or (as Pound thinks) between 
Cavalcanti and Petrarch - still there is wide, though of course 
not unanimous, agreement that the malady broke out in 
destructive force in the early nineteenth century. The evidence 
marshalled by scholars at this point supports the intuitions of 
the practising poets. And new evidence turns up every day. 
In the admirable and long overdue anthology of English street- 
ballads, for instance, lately edited with scrupulous care (though, 
alas, without the music) by Professor Pinto and Mr Rodway,* 
no one can fail to notice how precisely in the first half of the 
nineteenth century there is a sudden and calamitous collapse 
in the quality of this popular poetry. From 1800 onwards the 
bottom rapidly falls out of the English poetic scene; and the 
folk-poetry which had survived gradual urbanization and the 
transformation from a predominantly agrarian to a predomin- 
antly commercial economy, changing its nature accordingly 
but not losing its quality, under the impact of industrialism 
suddenly drops below the level of serious consideration. 

The editors very properly print, among the anonymous 
pieces taken from broadsheets, poems by Marvell, Swift, Gay 
and others, which are plainly adaptations by these professional 
poets of the popular street-ballad conventions. It’s particularly 
interesting, in view of the importance Mr Kermode gives to 
Blake, that the latter is one of these poets. To quote the intro- 
duction to The Common Muse: 


* The Common Muse, edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto and Allen Edwin 
Rodway. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 
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Indeed a number of the Songs of Innocence and Experience and 
some of the miscellaneous poems might be described as street 
ballads spiritualized and transfigured, and it is highly probable 
that Blake’s beautifully engraved illustrations to these poems 
are inspired by the example of the crude popular art of the 
woodcut illustrations to the street ballads. 


It must surely make a difference to Mr Kermode’s claim for a 
substantial identity of outlook between Blake on the one hand 
and the French and English symbolists on the other, to realize 
that the early Blake, even at his most abstruse, was working 
with conventions familiar to the least sophisticated levels of his 
society, whereas the Symbolists, derided by society as a whole, 
were using conventions forbiddingly strange to all but the 
poets themselves and their intimates. Equally it must surely 
have some bearing on Yeats’s change of style in middle life, 
that at that period he took an interest in the street-ballads of 
Dublin, that is to say, in a tradition of popular poetry which 
had not, like the English tradition, ceased to produce anything 
of aesthetic interest. 

What happens when the young Yeats imitates Blake appears 
in an early poem which Mr Kermode quotes: 


Love and harmony combine, 

And around our souls entwine, 
While thy branches mix with mine, 
And our roots together join. 


Joys upon our branches sit, 
Chirping loud, and singing sweet ; 
Like gentle streams beneath our feet 
Innocence and virtue meet. 


Thou the golden fruit dost bear, 

I am clad in flowers fair; 

Thy sweet boughs perfume the air, 
And the turtle buildeth there. 


There she sits and feeds her young, 
Sweet I hear her mournful song; 
And thy lovely leaves among, 
There is love; I hear his tongue. 


There his charming nest doth lay, 
There he sleeps the night away; 
There he sports along the day, 
And doth among our branches play. 
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This is, as Mr Kermode observes, ‘obviously based on a lyric 
in Blake’s Poetical Sketches’. And it is only fair to Mr Kermode 
to say that he does not offer the poem for our admiration. His 
business with it is to establish the continuity of Yeats’s icono- 
graphy from first to last; and the point is well made — the tree 
is here given precisely the significance that it was to have forty 
years later, in such a mature poem as ‘Ribh at the Tomb of 
Baile and Ailinn’. (Some of the best pages in the book turn 
upon this matter; and the treatment of the image of the 
dancer, in Yeats and in the symbolists behind him, is even 
more interesting and useful than the passages on this other 
crucial image, the tree.) Nevertheless, surely the first thing to 
be said of this poem is that it is an extremely bad one. The 
ludicrous struggles to get the rhyme, such as the grotesque 
inversions (‘And thy lovely leaves among’), the solecism, ‘lay’ 
for ‘lie’, and the necessity for an eighteenth-century (pre- 
Blakean) pronunciation of ‘join’ — these are less important 
than the complete absence of precisely what we are supposed 
to be looking for, an image. On any serious understanding of 
‘image’, whether symbolist or not, romantic or not, the poem 
is imageless ; the tree is at no point made present to the reader’s 
apprehension, for at no point is there a sense-impression that is 
at all crisp or dense or vivid. It is only by refusing to make value- 
judgements at all that such incompetence can be brought into 
comparison with Blake, even with the Blake of Poetical Sketches; 
and the idea that such a lame batch can be, in any but the most 
schematic way, an English counterpart of Mallarmé - the 
suggestion has only to be made, to be laughed out of court. 
The most far-reaching implication of Romantic Image is the 
one hinted in the very title — that modern poets are still trapped 
in the Romantic dilemma of coming to terms with the dis- 
cursive reason which they fear and distrust. And Mr Kermode 
ends with the hope, which I share, that poets will overcome this 
distrust sufficiently to relate poetic reason and discursive reason 
on a new basis. All the same, while it may be true (I think it is) 
that symbolist poetry and twentieth-century poetry represent 
further stages on a trail first struck by the Romantics, yet it is 
surely true that the track crosses at least one watershed between 
Blake and Mallarmé, and another between Mallarmé on the 
one hand, Pound, Yeats and Eliot on the other. I suspect that 
the first of these watersheds may be marked by Coleridge’s 
challenge to Wordsworth: 
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O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live. 
If Coleridge is right, then the truths which poetry discovers and 
enounces are not (as Wordsworth and before him Blake con- 
sidered) truths about the structure and the modes of being in 
Creation outside man, but psychological truths only, about the 
structure of the human personality. Wordsworth’s and Blake’s 
faith that what poetry discovered was a real world outside the 
man who perceived it — this was not immediately and irre- 
vocably overthrown. Coleridge in other moods, Shelley and 
Keats in certain moods, still talk as if they shared this faith. 
Yet the other explanation (from the start more common in 
French and German romanticism, than in English) that the 
relationships the poet seemed to discover in the world outside 
were really relationships true only of his own psychological 
being, and projected on to the external world as on to a screen — 
this gained ground rapidly. By the time of French symbolism 
this was taken so for granted that the poet took the logical 
step of refusing to wait for an appropriate screen to present 
itself, and instead himself constructed apparently external 
worlds free of the logic and the structure of the everyday — 
worlds whose sole function was to serve as ‘objective corre- 
latives’ (in Mr Eliot’s phrase) of a structure in the poet’ s self. 
Thus when Rimbaud in a famous poem links certain vowels 
with certain colours, he is not saying that these correspondences 
are in external reality, structural principles of the world out- 
side man; he is saying only that the mind of man is so con- 
stituted as to seem to see these correspondences as part of the 
structure of the world, though in fact they partake only of the 
structure of his own mind. In extreme cases the whole distinc- 
tion between outside and inside falls to the ground, so that the 
poet is not sure and does not worry whether any ‘outside’ 
exists, but instead makes poems that are entirely solipsistic. 
Mr Kermode more than once, especially when he speaks of 
magic and a magical tradition in poetic theory, comes near to 
making this distinction between Romanticism and symbolism; 
but it is precisely the Yeatsian magical flummery that prevents 
him seeing it clearly. 

As for the other watershed between symbolism and the 
poetry of the present day, he comes even nearer to this when he 
talks of the alarm felt by Yeats, as by Symons before him, at the 
inaccessible privacy cf the world where Mallarmé was moving 
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at the end of his career. Yet the way out of that solipsistic 
privacy was surely not built, by Yeats any more than by Eliot 
and Pound, at the level which Mr Kermode asks us to consider, 
of keeping in mind the claims of the common reader. Surely 
the heroic task of twentieth-century poetry has been, and still 
is, to humanize poetry once again, yet without abandoning any 
of the enormous range of technical resources which were opened 
up by the deliberately inhuman poetry of the French symbolists. 
If the poet can regain his faith in a world outside man, bodied 
against him as something other, with its own structure and its 
own modes of being open to him to discover; if he can recover 
this, I mean, not as a philosophical tenet or a principle of poetic 
theory, but as a fact of lived experience in the process of 
writing poems; then the problems of accommodating the dis- 
cursive reason, and of regaining access to a larger public, will 
solve themselves. So much of the faith has been regained, so 
much humanity has been brought back into poetry — by Yeats 
certainly, but by Pound and Eliot no less — that the achieve- 
ment asks to be saluted. We do so after a fashion by insisting, 
despite Mr Kermode, that these poets are post-symbolist, not 
(as he would have it) late symbolists, still less, belated Roman- 
tics. 
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Matthew Arnold: 
Thoughts on a Centenary 


E. B. Greenwood 


I 


SHORT while ago Edwin Muir, reviewing R. P. 
A Bixee The Lion and the Honeycomb, complained of 

the modern tendency to write criticism of criticism. 
Yet is this tendency so anomalous as might appear at first 
sight? Rémy de Gourmont long ago asserted that critics are 
not a lower species than creative writers, but, as no one has 
put the reasons better than he, a reminder of his remarks will 
not be superfluous: 

Whether one writes a novel or a history of French litera- 
ture it is necessary . . . to establish new relations between 
familiar facts . . . it is necessary to present the reader with 
new reasons for understanding or new motives for feeling; 
in either case there is creation.* 

How firmly these words suppress any doubts, such as may 
have been aroused by Edwin Muir’s complaint, about the use- 
fulness of a divagation on the work of a critic. Could it seri- 
ously be maintained that Arnold’s critical work is less important 
to us than the poetry of his contemporaries Tennyson and 
Browning ? This is not to compare the two; the imparity would 
make such a proceeding ludicrous. It is simply a remark on the 
overall value to us of these bodies of work. 

Since T. S. Eliot’s The Sacred Wood, the notion that there is 
an antithesis between the critic and the creative writer has, 
of course, become much less widespread. This notion was, in 
fact, characteristic of the nineteenth century intellect rather 
than of our own. It is very evident, for example, in the preface 
to the third volume of Ruskin’s Modern Painters. A cyclical 
conception of history, whereby periods of creation were fol- 
lowed by periods of self-consciousness, was then current. This 


* Promenades Littéraires, III, 19. 
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conception can be found in the remarks on positivism in the 
fifth chapter of Mill’s Autobiography. It is clearly stated in De 
Quincey’s essay on ‘Style’, which appeared in 1840: 


But, in a general way, it seems plausible and reasonable 
that there will be alternating successions of power in the first 
place, and next of reaction upon that power from the 
reflective faculties. 


This notion obviously stems from a Romantic theory of crea- 
tion, and in De Quincey’s view the Romantic movement had 
been a ‘volcanic eruption’ which had ‘displayed enormous 
power and splendour’. 

Arnold, too, felt that the Romantic movement of the first 
two and a half decades of the century had been an eruption 
of power; but he had more misgivings. He thought that the 
power had far too often been power without knowledge, and 
especially power which had been disproportionately rooted in 
the inner lives of the poets rather than in the life of the society 
in which they lived. It is remarkable that he should have 
indicated the lack of an adequate criticism as one of the reasons 
for the gap between the poets and any recognizably homo- 
geneous appreciative public. In his inaugural lecture as 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, which was delivered exactly a 
hundred years ago this November, he took as his main theme 
the importance of the critical intelligence in attacking the 
complexity of the modern world. Seven years later in the famous 
Function of Criticism at the Present Time, he asserted that ‘the 
creation of a modern poet, to be worth much, implies a great 
critical effort behind it’, and went on to indicate the short- 
comings of Byron, Shelley and Wordsworth, rather than their 
genius. 


II 

It is as well that from time to time the critical work of such a 
man as Arnold should be given a scrutiny. Its historical interest 
is immense, for, as Humphry House put it, ‘Arnold felt, fully 
and sensitively, the speculative problems of his time.’ It has 
more than historical interest, however, and for two main 
reasons. First, because many of the problems of Arnold’s time 
are still, though in different guises, problems of our own, and 
much modern criticism owes a great deal to Arnold in its ways 
of dealing with them. Secondly, because Arnold may be used 
as a corrective to assumptions in modern criticism which tend 
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to go unquestioned among modern critics themselves. The very 
least a scrutiny of Arnold’s criticism could achieve would be 
to correct many current and mistaken assumptions about 
Arnold, and that, in itself, would be a work of no mean value. 

It would be as well to admit at the outset that Arnold was 
not fully a critic in the modern sense of that word. A critic may 
be defined as a man whose sensibility has been formed by the 
work of some great contemporary or contemporaries, who then 
directs his intelligence, quickened and nourished by that 
sensibility, to the literature of the past. Thus De Quincey was 
nourished by his intercourse with Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Taine by his admiration for Stendhal, Bourget by his passion 
for French nineteenth-century literature, especially for 
Stendhal and Baudelaire, de Gourmont by his adoration 
first of Flaubert and then of the Symbolists, Riviére by his 
boyhood worship of the Symbolists and his reorientation 
when, in his maturity, he discovered Proust, and Dr Leavis 
first by his admiration for Eliot’s rejuvenation of poetic idiom, 
and then by his growing conviction of Lawrence’s moral 
centrality. 

Sainte-Beuve, whom Arnold much admired, once wrote of 
the critic’s ‘concerning himself above all with seeking the new 
and discovering talent’ while ‘the professeur concerns himself 
with maintaining tradition and taste’. To encourage such a 
division of the academic and the avant-garde is invidious, but 
Sainte-Beuve’s formulation is useful in enabling us to classify 
Arnold. Arnold saw the works of his contemporaries through 
the spectacles of the past, not, as the critic ought to do, the 
works of the past through the spectacles of the present. The 
fact that his sensibility was not initiated into literature by 
contact with a contemporary work (despite his boyhood 
admiration, as evinced by the style of the Rugby prize poem, 
for Byron) constituted a drawback to his equipment as a critic. 
It is true that the moral sensibility revealed in Wordsworth’s 
poetry meant much to him, but with what might be called the 
aesthetics of that poetry, with Wordsworth’s mode of com- 
position, he was out of sympathy, 

More and more, [he wrote in a letter to his sister (the wife 

of W. E. Forster the liberal politician) ] I feel bent against the 

modern English habit (too much encouraged by Words- 

worth) of using poetry as a channel for thinking aloud, 
instead of making anything. 
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This comment indicates a dissatisfaction with the style of 
Wordsworth’s poetry and may serve to bring us to perhaps the 
major modern fallacy about Arnold, the notion that he was 
concerned only with the subject matter of poetry and not at 
all with its style. As a matter of fact Arnold was, at times, pre- 
occupied with the problem of style. In the concern for ordon- 
nance, for architectonice, he was consistent throughout his life. 
He was, indeed, a wholly admirable critic as regards prose 
style, and here he was entirely concerned with manner not 
matter. Anyone who doubts this contention need only refresh 
his memory by looking up the careful comparisons of different 
prose styles in the essay On the Literary Influence of Academies, 
and if he read with an open mind he will be convinced. A 
glance at the preface to the six lives which he selected from 
Johnson’s Lives will confirm the impression of Arnold’s grasp 
of the essentials of classic prose. If any doubt as to Arnold’s 
concern with style still linger in the stubborn reader, however, 
let him turn to Arnold’s remarks on Emerson’s style. 

It is with the subject of poetic style that the confusion and 
self-contradiction enter. The root of the problem can be 
arrived at by the formula that Arnold, in his dealings with 
poetry, was a classicist in intelligence and a romantic in 
sensibility. The classicist looks for the public, as opposed to the 
private, in matters of content, and for construction and 
intelligibility, in matters of style. When Arnold was composing 
the preface to the volume of poetry he published in 1853, the 
predominant ‘school’ of poetry was the so-called Spasmodic 
school, with whose style some of Browning’s work has an 
affinity. —The Spasmodics, whose chief representative was 
Alexander Smith (now remembered, if at all, as the author of 
Dreamthorpe), were the debased imitators of the Romantics, 
and, through them, of Shakespeare. They aimed at the startling 
metaphor, the striking effect, and, as their nickname suggests, 
the local success rather than the total impression. Arnold, 
on the contrary, made a plea for work in which ‘not a word 
was wasted, not a sentiment capriciously thrown in’, in which 
‘clearness of arrangement, rigour of development, simplicity 
of style’ were paramount. In no English poet whom he deeply 
admired, however, can these be said to be the primary qualities. 
Curiously enough Racine would best have filled his require- 
ments, but for Arnold, who was prejudiced against the 
Alexandrine, French tragedy was largely a closed book. 
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Arnold’s demands as to style in poetry are, in fact, absolutely 
identical with his demands as to style in prose, and here he 
was in complete self contradiction, for he viewed poetry as 
the antithesis to prose in being more heightened in style, and 
in kindling more emotion. He himself composed with more 
taste than the Spasmodics but, as a poet, he was quite as far 
as they from fulfilling the requirements he had laid down for 
poetry. On Browning and Tennyson too, he was very hard. 
To demand plainness of diction from the one and the abjuring 
of the pictorial from the other, as he does in one of his letters, 
was, to borrow from his admired Spinoza, asking them to 
cease to affirm their own essences. This is not to say, however, 
that his remarks on their style were not perceptive. His account, 
in the Homer lectures, of the way Tennyson ‘carefully distils 
his thought before he will part with it’ goes right to the essential. 

The common assumption that Arnold held that the subject 
matter of poetry can be talked of apart from its incarnation in 
the style of poetry will not stand up to a moment’s examination. 
Arnold held quite the opposite view, as his refusal to follow 
Leslie Stephen in abstracting a philosophy from Wordsworth’s 
poetry shows. In “The Study of Poetry’ he makes it quite clear 
that the substance and manner of great poetry interpenetrate 
each other. The reason that he refused to talk about how a 
poet achieves his stylistic effects was that he had no terminology 
(such as the Renaissance critics, with their rhetoric founded on 
decorum, had possessed) in which such talk would be possible. 
Some modern critics, believing that it is profitless to talk about 
the emotions and moral experience one receives from poetry 
because there is too much of the subjective and accidental 
involved, have tried, by rigorous submission to the discipline 
of textual analysis, to arrive at some principle of indirection 
which would enable individuals whose sensibilities differ 
greatly to communicate with each other intelligently. They 
have tried, in other words, to arrive at an equivalent, in 
objectifying power, to Renaissance rhetoric. The lack of a 
generally accepted metaphysic, the shifting and utilitarian 
positivism of the time, have made it doubtful whether they have 
succeeded, except among the necessarily small group of 
persons interested in verbal and semantic analysis. 

Arnold adopted a different method. He preferred to point 
to concrete examples and use all his literary resources to 
reveal the importance those examples had had in forming 
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his sensibility. He chose, in other words, to realize himself 
fully in his works. That is to say, he made his personality, and 
with it his moral philosophy, bulk so large in his writings 
because there was no other way of revealing the basis whence 
his judgements, and the hierarchy of values based on them, 
grew. This is why Arnold’s judgements on style are always 
associated with his judgements on other matters; a fact which 
has led to the idea that he heid the Victorian heresy of the 
great subject. It has also led to the view that the literary 
criticism of de Gourmont in France and T. S. Eliot in England 
has more critical density about it. This latter view is correct 
in that their criticism has this greater density because each 
wrote his best essays under the impulse of a certain aesthetic 
which narrowed and intensified his focus. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the criticism of either de Gourmont or T. S. 
Eliot will be as lasting as that of Arnold. Arnold’s may appear 
to be a thinner solution, but it is all of the same consistency, and 
it will go further. Criticism, for Arnold, was not restricted to a 
single method, but was flexible enough to employ several 
methods simultaneously, with the main purpose of the critic 
and his delicate sense for what is relevant to that purpose as 
the selective guides. When, as in his essays on Keats and Byron, 
he appears to discuss the man as well as the work in moral 
terms (a method now out of favour with most critics, save Dr 
Leavis who is Arnold’s inheritor here) Arnold reveals his own 
moral philosophy so clearly that we can use it as a check and a 
corrective to both his critical perceptions and his moral state- 
ments. 

Indeed so much of Arnold’s personality went into his writing 
that critics who see the flaneur as the predominant element in 
him have not been wanting. Those who view his notion of 
disinterestedness as merely a personal strategy are in danger of 
doing a great disservice to English letters, for it is perhaps the 
most important critical concept in his work, and it enabled him 
to achieve a real impersonality and objectivity. Arnold be- 
lieved in literature and, in the widest sense, culture, as things 
which transcend any particular individual and yet can only 
be realized in and through individuals. He was always seeking 
to pierce through the temporarily imposing by measuring it 
against those works which impose themselves by embodying, 
in concrete form, principles to which the human mind always 
desires recourse by virtue of its humanity. The cultured man 
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is, for Arnold, the man who keeps open the lines of com- 
munication between the past and the future, who, in fact, 
preserves, by participating in it, a tradition, an order, a way of 
life, subsumed under the appellative, culture; and he has two 
main foes: the sham which poses as the genuine article, and 
the Philistinism, incarnated in the motto of ‘Doing as One 
Likes’, which would do away with the article altogether. A 
ready contemporary example of the latter can be found in the 
review contributed by Mr Malcolm Muggeridge to the Spring 
Book Number of the New Statesman. The world in which people 
‘happen to prefer’ one thing to another is celebrated with 
Panglossean fervour. There appears to be no glimmering of the 
notion that their environment may ‘happen’ to condition 
what they prefer, and any sense that it is possible to admire on 
principle rather than on the shaky foundation of personal 
idiosyncrasy is as dead as mutton. How can one admire on 
principles when one refuses to acknowledge their existence? 
To achieve impersonality one must acknowledge some supra- 
personal authority. Arnold did this, but no man was less of an 
absolutist. This was because his positivism never let him see 
any such authority as more than a kind of fiction whereby one 
could transcend what he called, by another convenient fiction, 
the ordinary self. The ordinary self in religion (which led to 
the anarchy of sectarianism) was to be transcended by a sense 
of the great intellectual tradition of the Anglican church. The 
ordinary self in politics was to be transcended by a Burkean 
conception of the state as representing the citizens in ‘their 
collective and corporate character’. The ordinary self in 
literature was to be transcended by the idea of ‘a recognized 
authority in matters of tone and taste’. Arnold knew that all 
men who live in a society must, at some point or other, ack- 
nowledge authority. He saw that his contemporaries were very 
prone to do this in the sphere of morals, and working outwards 
from this he tried to awaken a sense that authority existed, and 
was to be deferred to, in other spheres as well. Those con- 
temporaries who took his notion of an English Academy 
literally were really wide of the mark. The Academy was only 
a kind of fiction. Arnold wished every man to cultivate an 
intellectual conscience and, by doing so, to prune those faults 
which Academies are ideally supposed to correct but, as he 
would have been one of the first to admit, rarely do in practice. 
The need for such an intellectual conscience is quite as great 
to-day as it was in Arnold’s time. 
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II! 


It is, one supposes, fairly common in science for a hypothesis 
advanced as a result of research by one scientist to receive 
corroboration from the work, on independent lines, of another. 
This is much more rare in disciplines such as literary criticism 
where the data are not passive to the observer; but the follow- 
ing remarks perhaps provide an instance of it. Many years ago 
F. W. Bateson attempted, in his English Poetry and the English 
Language, a new type of literary history in which the kind of 
poetry written at a given time was partially accounted for by 
the state of the language and the attitudes to the language 
current at that time. He came to the conclusion that in the 
mid-Victorian period the denotation of words (that is their 
specific reference to things) had become too separate from their 
connotation (that is the emotional aura surrounding them) 
and that this had led to vague, imprecise, sloppy, writing. 
Humphry House’s notion of Victorian sentimentality as ‘the 
imposition of feeling as an afterthought upon literalness’ gives 
some additional support to this conclusion. Further confirma- 
tion for it can be found by examining Arnold’s exposition, in 
the first chapter of Literature and Dogma, of the relation between 
morality and religion. 

It appears from Arnold’s argument that morality is the 
prose of conduct, while religion is the poetry of conduct. 
Morality is simply the regulation of action, while religion 
supplies the emotion without which that regulation becomes 
arid; Arnold puts it thus: 


Religion is ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling; 
the passage from morality to religion is made when to 
morality is applied emotion. 


The great gap between the emotive and referential which 
Arnold’s notion signalizes parallels that gap between the 
connotative and denotative which F. W. Bateson noted as 
characteristic of the language of his time. This is not to say 
that the account of the value of emotive language in Literature 
and Dogma is not distinguished in its way. In many ways, 
indeed, Arnold’s work is a remarkable anticipation of Prof. 
I. A. Richards’s theory of meaning. At the same time Arnold’s 
tackling the problem from this angle provides a further 
rebuttal of those critics who view him as entirely interested in 
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the ‘what is said’ as opposed to the ‘modes of saying’. Further- 
more, despite the additional semantic detail about meaning in 
general, it is doubtful whether Prof. Richards added anything 
more solid to the account of emotive meaning which Arnold 
gave. Certainly Prof. Richards’s famous attempt to sever 
attitudes from beliefs goes no further towards bridging the gap 
between the emotive and referential present in that account. 
On the contrary, it appears to decree that the bridge shall not 
exist. 

In effect Arnold wanted the modern reader to be moved by 
the poetry of the Old Testament and then to connect the 
emotions aroused with a moral philosophy which would not 
conflict with the positive science which had become the 
paradigm of knowledge for all liberal minded men. He wanted 
to banish anthropomorphism by the front door as false science 
and, at the same time, smuggle it in by the back door as true 
emotion, true in the sense that it incarnates attitudes to life 
which are necessary, not so much to the religious salvation, as 
to the biological salvation of man. Arnold, like his admired 
Spinoza, is a complete naturalist; yet his actual expression of 
his admiration for Spinoza is a further example of his separat- 
ing the emotional from the referential: 


A philosopher’s real power over mankind resides not in his 
metaphysical formulas, but in the spirit and tendencies which 
have led him to adopt those formulas. 


Arnold’s concern with the temper of a philosophic writer 
as revealed through the whole tone and texture of his work, 
rather than with the purely logical connection of his ideas, 
emanates from the fact that, like all great literary critics, he 
was intelligent without being a rationalist. Like Prof. Richards 
he placed the foundation for his ‘apology for poetry’ in man’s 
psychic needs rather than in the notion that poetry reveals 
eternal truths of some kind, but he would have viewed the 
possibility of any scientific psychology of man’s complex nature 
with extreme scepticism, and would have pointed out that the 
high degree of intellectualization necessary to comprehend such 
a psychology, even if it existed, would a fortiori cripple any 
response to poetry, unless, that is, homo sapiens in the future is 
really ‘organized’ differently from homo sapiens to-day. Arnold 
was wise enough to realize that it is impossible that ‘we should 
... go behind our own nature itself’. 
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Iv 


For Arnold, however, science was the paradigm of know- 
ledge and it was perhaps this which led to the fact that he could 
not identify knowledge with happiness, as Spinoza had done. 
Arnold’s essay ‘Literature and Science’ which appeared in 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY for August 1882, and was a 
reply to that great apostle of technical education T. H. Huxley, 
will repay careful study to-day at a time when the subject of 
scientific education is once more in the foreground of dis- 
cussion. Arnold agreed with Huxley that to be ignorant of the 
results of scientific research is to be an uneducated man. He 
disagreed, however, with the idea that everyone should be made 
to do some actual scientific work: ‘to follow the processes 
whereby those results are reached’. Only those with a bent for 
such study should follow it to that extent. Those with a bent 
for the humanities should familiarize themselves with scientific 
theories of biology or chemistry in a general form, but do no 
practical work in those fields. Can it be doubted that Arnold 
showed good sense here? It is too often assumed, by a crude 
empiricism, that a man not especially gifted that way can get 
the feel of science by doing experiments in a lab. No doubt his 
general knowledge will be increased by such work, but it is 
doubtful whether, at the end of it, he will be any more scientific 
than if he had simply read intelligently some account of the 
concepts modern scientists are compelled to adopt when 
dealing with physical phenomena. 

In Arnold’s view the man of letters had no other duty to 
science than that of being aware firstly, how its concepts had 
altered our intellectual apprehension of life, and secondly, 
how its practical results had affected man’s relation to his 
environment. Any sense that it was the critic’s duty to act, as 
Mr Burns Singer appeared to suggest in his recent Letter to a 
Critic, as a kind of semantic polymath who will correct a piece 
of scientific discourse here, and a piece of literary discourse 
there, would have been rejected by Arnold, not on grounds of 
impracticability (though, not being a polymath, one would 
have thought that they were sufficient) but on grounds of 
propriety in the strict sense of that word. The literary man’s 
first function is, if he is a creator, to produce the best literature 
he can, or, if he is a critic, to sort out which is the best and 
direct the attention of readers to it. 

Mr Singer’s remarks serve, indeed, as a pointer to the 
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prodigious intellectualization which has taken place in litera- 
ture since the beginning of this century. It is no accident that 
the century’s greatest English writer, D. H. Lawrence, should 
have spent so much of his time in protesting against this 
intellectualization. —To read Arnold’s work is to become 
acquainted with a body of criticism which, while being 
supremely intellectual and interpretative, in no way intel- 
lectualizes. The resemblance between Arnold and Lawrence, 
who are so different in personality (and whose work is so 
different in form) are, indeed, more than superficial. The 
great theme of both was ‘spontaneity of conscience’. For 
neither was knowledge coextensive with literature. It was, 
indeed, the correlation of literature with the experience of 
man in his totality which made literature so important for 
both men. Propositions purely intellectual at the outset must 
then be related to men’s sense for conduct and their sense for 
beauty, and it was in the achieving of this synthesis that, in 
Arnold’s view, the scope for literature lay. Literature is thus a 
great moral agency, not in any narrow utilitarian sense, but 
in the sense that its materials are constituted by the whole life 
of man in society, and that its forms are the embodiments of an 
interpretation of that life. In the end, therefore, every literary 
critic of any stature must be a moralist, and every English 
critic whose criticism is still a living force has, in fact, been one. 
Ben Jonson, Dr Johnson, Coleridge and Arnold himself have 
all been supremely concerned with literature as interpretative 
of man’s life in society. But as Arnold so forcefully rejected the 
arbitrary which poses as the absolute, the unproven which 
poses as the scientific, the systematic which deludes itself into 
thinking that it is complete, in short everything subsumable 
under the title of dogma, and turned, finally and irrevocably, 
to literature as the revealer of that which men live by, it is in 
his work that the student of literature to-day will find both a 
clear justification of his study and an admirable example of 
the way in which it ought to be pursued. 








Out and About 


Dublin’ s ‘Odyssey’ 
ANY a man’s first sight of a loved wife was a surrepti- 
Meio squint at an ankle or some such unspiritual part. 
Outside of novelettes love comes as often as a leer as 
in a languor, and souls meet later. It was, I admit, in prurience 
that I first peeped between the green illicit covers of Ulysses, 
following a grubby tip from a smutty schoolfellow. But I soon 
paused on the hunt for information about life’s still imagined 
mysteries long enough to catch the sonorous impudence of a 
parody, or see the vivid picture in a phrase. ‘Bob Cowley’s 
outstretched talons gripped the black deepsounding chords.’ 
Joyce’s genius was to whisk one away in the swirl of his language, 
and put one down just there, precisely and unambiguously 
within earshot of the pub piano, or in Bloom’s circuitous 
brooding, or in a Dublin street as the Viceroy’s team clatters 
by. Like its great Homeric foster-father, Ulysses stands forth 
from the crowd of acquaintances and pedagogues on my 
shelves as a familiar friend, not because it describes better the 
one world, but because it creates alongside a new world. Of 
that imaginary Dublin I have been for years a freeman. But 
there is after all an actuality —- ‘Dublin (Baile Atha Cliath) city 
and county borough on the River Liffey, pop. 522,183, seaport, 
brewing, light mfg.’ The fortuitous existence of the actual city 
would in no way have prejudiced my co-citizenship with 
Mr Bloom and Stephen Dedalus, had it not been for the 
awkward necessity of having to visit it. Nothing, of course, 
would prevent me, being compelled to spend ten days in 
Dublin, from making pilgrimage to the haunts of my friends 
Bloom and Dedalus; yet my predicament was that of a blind 
man who, having for twenty years conceived and cherished the 
beautiful image of a wife he has never seen and knows to be 
ugly, finds his peace of mind threatened by the officious miracle 
of an operation. 
But there it was. The plane dropped out of the cloud, and 
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there was ‘the blunt cape of Bray Head that lay on the water 
like a sleeping whale’. There was a sudden view of moles, 
shallows, boats, houses, and then rings of modern suburbs, 
ugly and undistinguished. A modern airport, and none of the 
expected wonders — no fuchsia, no jogging cars, no emerald 
turf. Only, as the bus rumbled down the Drumcondra Road 
into Dublin, with my copy of Ulysses lying unmolested by the 
customs in its belly, was there time to check reality against 
Joycean expectations. It was a two-faced city, I concluded, 
in that first untrammelled review through the windows, a city 
of tall Georgian houses beneath whose elegant fanlights dis- 
consolate alcoholics sat grinning to themselves before a doorless 
entry. Literary pilgrimage was pushed out of my mind by two 
successive feelings, rooted in actuality. First came the old 
social conscience feeling, like in Andalusia. “This is too miser- 
able to be fun’, I decided when an urchin pressed me to let 
him carry my bag for a penny; it would have broken his back, 
but he cursed me when I refused. Then I rounded the corner 
from O’Connell Street onto the quays, and Paris jumped into 
my mind. There were the same twin rows of quays, the frequent 
elegant bridges, the clochards, bookshops, handsome public 
buildings, the same tense driving and relaxed voluminous talk. 
Perhaps a cross between Liverpool and Paris? I tried the com- 
parisons for size, and found to my delight that none of these 
fitted. This was a real city, with personality — any company, I 
decided as I went for my first meal, my first drink, and to meet 
my first Dubliner. In the days of happy exploring which followed 
this discovery, I forgot about the steps of Ulysses; to look for 
them on the pavements of Athens would be pedantry. 

Besides, I am ashamed of being a tourist. To walk the streets 
of a strange and famous city as one of its own, even for a while, 
and to pass its monuments like a citizen without a turn of the 
head, that is the way to travel. Those crewcut pilgrims who 
peer down every alley off Fleet Street in the hope of a whiff of 
Dr Johnson’s grapeshot excite my contempt. They should be 
watching the crowd with reverence, and wondering which 
belted raincoat hides a Kipling or an Edgar Wallace. I went 
into Davy Byrne’s and was ashamed of myself for being 
shocked at the deep carpet where Bloom had spat into sawdust. 
I saw without regret — with a sense of progress — that the D B C 
was no cosy rookery, but a chain of Lyonses. 


Until one morning, the fourth or fifth of my visit, trying a 
16 
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new way to work, a street name caught my eye — Little Green 
Street. The name sent me to an obscure passage of the book — 
poor Bloom ejected from a pub after his disastrous affirmation 
that Christ was a Jew. I looked it up that evening, and I went 
back to the filthy street. ‘And they beheld Him, even Him, 
ben Bloom Elijah, amid clouds of angels ascend to the glory 
of the brightness at an angle of forty-five degrees over Donohoe’s 
in Little Green Street like a shot off a shovel.’ In half an hour’s 
excited wandering through the noisome quarter I identified 
the Cave of Cyclops and peopled the streets with Bloom’s 
acquaintances. That mystifying passage about lowing kine in 
the style of Butcher and Lang? Just smell the cattle market 
across the road! It was as if an archaeologist’s spade had rung 
against something metallic, and suddenly what had seemed a 
chimerical search in a mound of grass became a conversation 
with heroes. Each night I read an itinerary, astonishingly 
detailed, pored over the street plan, and set off in search of 
‘Leop. Bloom and a covey of wags besides’. Like a schoolboy 
doing a commentary on his own innings in a junior house 
match, I began to chant stream of consciousness prose under 
my breath. With more restraint than Bloom, but still with 
rudely obvious excitement, I stared at Cissy Caffery’s and 
Gerty McDowell’s. I had to apologize for mistaking a jaunty 
clerk in a bus queue for Blazes Boylan, and if the cabman’s 
shelter had not been removed by municipal zeal I might have 
got myself into more serious trouble. 

The absurd mood could hardly last, and it did not. On my 
last morning in Dublin, I conquered my last self-consciousness, 
and took a ticket past Dun Laoghaire to Sandycove. It meant 
appearing nakedly as a literary pilgrim — who else would go 
and stare at a Martello tower with his back to the beach? - 
but I had become shameless. The little train emerged from 
the inside of Dublin on to bright sands in the full light of a 
September morning. The wind was from the bay, and the whole 
view was fresh, Apollonian. Three girls giggled on the sands; 
to watch them with the complex lechery of Bloom was un- 
thinkable. The tower itself was neatly surrounded by the 
modernistic house with which an architect, himself a lover of 
Joyce has, unforgivably, thought fit to fig-leaf it. From the 
windows of crawling Jaguars, Kensington accents shouted for 
towels. Impossible to give to this placid, Bournemouth sea 
those shocking adjectives with which Joyce endeared it. 
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I walked forlornly to the tower, or as near it as the suburban 
gardens allowed. I saw the same shore that stately plump 
Buck Mulligan saw from the stairhead. It was an ordinary, 
a pathetic, a mournfully Joyceless shore. No poets plunged 
among the businessmen in the Forty Foot pool below the 
headland. The sunshine was that of a travel poster, not the 
morning of an epic. I should have stayed at home. To sail to 
Byzantium you should stay in an armchair; if you try to make 
the journey on a Hellenic cruise steamer you will only be 
angry with Istanbul. 


With Pierre Poujade 


[ver were about a thousand people in the field when 
we arrived. Groups of stocky Norman farmers, planted 
squarely on their legs among the grassy hummocks, were 
discussing cattle prices in whispers; there were shopkeepers 
from Saint-Lo and the surrounding villages and a few middle- 
class men in neat, dark suits, accompanied by their high- 
heeled wives. Not an impressively large audience, perhaps, 
but quite a big one for a weekday afternoon, with the tardy 
harvests still ungathered. 

A rough platform had been put up at the far end of the field 
and a young man, whose appearance evoked the more strenu- 
ous kind of sport, was shouting into the microphone. He 
had just been released from prison, after a month’s sentence 
for having ‘told the truth’. He was talking about the Fifth 
Republic, which, according to him, was soon to succeed the 
Fourth, and promising the guillotine for M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
and his Cabinet. There was a little sporadic applause, but he 
was not getting much serious attention. Anyone could see he 
was just a stop-gap and so was the blond farmer who followed 
him (‘I’m one of you . . . I know all about your problems 
...). The real attraction was announced by the continuous 
scream of a motor-horn, then a car plastered with crimson 
posters announcing ‘Brotherhood’ dashed on to the field, 
bumping wildly. Out of it tumbled — unmistakably — Pierre 
Poujade, followed by three broad-shouldered bodyguards. 
One athletic bound and he was on the platform; then a pause 
while, seated, arms crossed high, he surveyed his audience and 
allowed it to survey him; then an imperious sign and the blond 
farmer stammered, came to a hasty conclusion and sank back 
into his place. 
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The tone was unexpectedly quiet at first. We had time to 
examine ‘P. P.’, to note the rumpled dark hair, the bright, 
rolling eyes, the heavy jaw that is already a little Mussolinian 
and will become more so with practice. Above all, Poujade 
looks like an athlete — a super-athlete heading his team into a 
scrum with no holds barred. He has a neck like a young bull, 
arms like hams, rippling biceps and a torso that suggests a 
Roman gladiator. The figure is perhaps a little top-heavy, the 
legs spindly in comparison with the wide shoulders, but it sug- 
gests tremendous strength. There is something athletic too 
about the careful carelessness of the dress: the loose cardigan, 
soon to be tossed aside in the heat of speech; the silk scarf that 
follows it a moment after; the shirt wide open to show a virile 
tuft of hair on the chest. Altogether, although Poujade actually 
keeps a stationer’s shop in a small town in the South-West, he 
has obviously re-defined himself as an outdoor type, a regular 
he-man, blunt and honest, with no time to waste on sterile 
thinking (the expression, ‘degenerate intellectuals’ was bound 
to come, and did indeed occur within the first five minutes). 

One of Poujade’s trump cards is the ability to identify him- 
self with his audience. Here, in this downright agricultural 
region, he was careful to remind us that he has peasant blood 
in his veins and to use expressions of calculated coarseness 
that brought roars of appreciation from the field. He has a bull- 
like voice, but it can be caressing and persuasive when he 
chooses. His gestures are his strongest point; they are some- 
times dramatic but more often comic, as if he was endearing 
himself by a jolly clownishness that is well served by a fruity 
meridional accent. 

What are his politics? “There’s no such thing as right or left 
with me. It’s just a question of your plate of beef.’ Everyone 
could understand that and it roused a murmur of assent. He 
is the man who knows the great ones of the earth (‘I know any 
amount of generals. They tell me: Monsieur Poujade, it’s 
lucky we’ve got someone like you to speak up and tell the 
truth’). But he’s not impressed with them, it’s the people who 
count for him (‘No, Poujade can’t do a thing without you, he 
can’t succeed unless he’s got you with him. . .’). He knows their 
troubles, reminds them of taxation, devaluation, false promises, 
scandals in government circles. Everything he says is true, these 
are the grievances that are aired every evening in the cafés, 
over the glasses of fiery calvados, when the day’s work is over. 
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There was one slip to the right, a moment when, forgetting 
that nearly half the audience was composed of farm labourers, 
we were told: ‘You’ve no freedom left. You can’t even get rid of 
your own workmen when you want to’, but it was quickly covered 
up by some fine actor’s business with the chunky, expressive 
hands and a quick passage to the call for violence we were all 
expecting (‘I know what you want from me, what you’re all 
waiting for. You’re sick of half-measures, it’s time for the 
surgeon’s knife and you know I’m the one to use it. But I’m 
not Joan of Arc, I need you behind me all the time. If we’re to 
get shot of the Fourth Republic, we’ve all got to work to- 
gether . . .’). And then the grand phrase, so much better 
sounding in French for being alliterative: ‘If you knew the 
whole truth about what’s going on, you’d grab for sa guns, 

and if you have no guns, you’d reach for your scythes .. 

Poujade constantly speaks of himself in the third person, 
just as Billy Graham does. Indeed, his way of speaking reminds 
one frequently of Billy Graham, and with practice he may 
become just as good an orator. Already, he is probably the best 
among French politicians. He is persuasive enough to make an 
audience forget that when he had sixty deputies in Parliament 
not one of them ever made a single constructive suggestion. 
Perhaps more sophisticated listeners may make awkward en- 
quiries about his programme but, in Normandy, hard hit by 
the Government’s muddled agricultural policy, the phrase 
‘Fifth Republic’ sounds like a promise of prosperity, and 
coming from a man like themselves, who will stand up for their 
rights. It is hard to imagine these slow, matter-of-fact men 
sharpening their scythes for anything more dangerous than 
cutting the lush Normandy grass, but Poujade can set them 
dreaming at least of a sweet revenge on ‘them in Paris’, who 
put up the taxes and keep down the price of milk and send 
incomprehensible forms to be filled up in triplicate. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 


Petrarch in Provence 
E set out on the search for Petrarch early in the 
\ \ morning, and for luggage there were only maps and 
the poetical works of Petrarch, plus an essay about 
the poet by a Frenchman called Ginguené, who I think must 


have died a hundred years ago. I watched the streaming road 
from Aix to Avignon with one eye — with its trucks and scooters 
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and innumerable little metal beetles with families inside them ~ 
while with the other I glanced at the countryside to see when 
it would cease looking like Cézanne and begin looking like 
Petrarch. And I was surely muttering my interminable frus- 
trated lecture to my companion, who was poised like a powder- 
monkey on the far seat of the Land Rover to give the signals. 
My voice went on and on disagreeably expounding Petrarch 
with wild exaggerations to bring home points: how his position 
in Europe was much like that of Voltaire — for all the difference 
of his ideas ; how his temperament was more like that of 
Rousseau owing to his love of natural scenery — but he was 
superbly healthy and well-balanced, whereas Rousseau was a 
squilibrato if ever there was one. Then there was his Latinist 
mania, which brought the Renaissance to Italy and the world 
and nearly ruined Italian literature with its deference to that 
shady politician, Cicero. And his religious writings that sound 
somehow phony to me in the sense that he was trying to 
balance on a sagging tightrope stretched between the Bible 
and Latin poets. To-day we were going to experience the 
essence of Petrarch, for had he not reflected as well as changed 
our way of seeing the countryside round Avignon, just as 
Cézanne had with the countryside round Aix? 

Slowly the landscape changed in this Provence which was 
so international and in a way Italian (my voice nagged on), for 
the Popes ruled Avignon through their legates until the 
Revolution, and Petrarch was never a foreigner in a place 
where the spoken language was more like Piedmontese than 
French. The hills were becoming architectural, speleological, 
with sheer cuts in them from the road and those mysterious 
ruined hermitages and castles crowning them. At Cavaillon 
we were already in Petrarch’s country. One of Petrarch’s 
friends was the Bishop of Cavaillon, Philippe de Cabassoles, 
who also owned (said Ginguené) a country house at Vaucluse. 
In the sprawling square at Cavaillon there were fouristique 
pointers showing the way to the Cathedral and the Synagogue. 
Through a misunderstanding my companion refused to go to 
the Synagogue, not realizing (my voice) the fascinating position 
of the Jews in the Troubadour and Albigensian Provence of the 
Middle Ages. But the cathedral is a romanesque poem of 
weathered stone with delicate built-in pillars and a bell tower 
pointing up to Giotto and heaven. Inside, the lines are muted 
by seventeenth-century plushy refurbishing with Notre Dames 
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de Lourdes and Sacré-Coeurs and Jeanne d’Arcs hanging 
around and swearing at everything. But there is a tiny romanes- 
que cloister with a little garden and I saw the bishop arriving 
at the door, dismounting, being helped out of his armour by the 
servants and kissing Petrarch on both cheeks. Then they would 
stroll around the cloister together before vespers, talking about 
Cicero and — possibly — their unsatisfactory mistresses. 

After the provincial peace of Cavaillon, the Fontaine de 
Vaucluse (Valchiusa, as the Italians call it) came as a shock. 
We should have been prepared, for it is marked with three stars 
in the Michelin guide like a gastronomical brandy; but the 
dream of Petrarch’s lonely hermitage beneath the rocks blurred 
the visible signs just at first - the lines of powerful cars that 
had mounted the heavy stomachs here and deposited them 
near their next repas. My doubts grew when I saw in huge 
letters above the parking-place: Grand Hotel de Pétrarque et de 
Laure, and looked up at the balcony of another hotel and saw 
the rows of eaters masticating and sipping, sipping and 
masticating, fat middlemen and executives, widows, golden 
girls, all methodically depositing the prix-fixe in their stomachs. 
And there was a Hotel Colonne, named after Giacomo 
Colonna, Bishop of Lombés, or else his elder brother, Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, who were Petrarch’s friends and patrons at 
the Court of Avignon, though I didn’t look to see what plats it 
is famous for, or the price. 

The geography of the place was far more startling than I 
had expected. Vaucluse is encased between towering rocks 
which overhang the houses like an imminent landslide. It 
couldn’t be called anything but Val Chiusa, the Closed Valley, 
through which the River Sorgue gurgles by way of a waterfall. 
There is little sun, but Petrarch lived before the epoch of 
‘getting brown’. What he liked was reading Virgil and ‘wander- 
ing over the grass, up the mountains, surrounded by streams 
and forests . . . loving the shade and enjoying the cool caves 
and the green meadows, mocking the interests of the vulgar 
herds. 2 

We started to follow him. Beyond the 300-foot-long paper- 
mill where people are clocking-out, beyond the Relais Pétrarque 
which overlooks the waterfall itself (prix fixe, neuf cent francs), 
and the stalls of the souvenir-sellers and the advertisements for 
apéritifs on the trees, the little path winds up into a wilderness 
where families take their children to do pipi. Still further is the 
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dry bed of a torrent and a huge underground pool of green 
water which is a delight for the spéléologues. There is no way out 
on this road. 

Back in the square we look at the fouristique signs more 
purposefully. There is a Musée Norbert Casteret in one 
direction, a Musée Pétrarque, also known as La Maison de 
Pétrarque, in the other. And our eye is caught by the tiny 
eleventh-century church of Vaucluse, a gem unchanged from 
the time of Petrarch — with baby romanesque arches and rough 
paving. For some reason it has been spared the horrors of 
statuary and the altar itself is a single plain stone. It is hidden 
behind some peasants’ houses that have become attached to it, 
and it has a little cottage garden by the entrance underhanging 
the cliffs. I cheered up. 

The way to the Maison de Pétrarque leads through a tunnel 
in the rocks and we follow it in high hope that we will find 
something of solitude and Laura. But as we emerge from the 
tunnel we hear a roar, not of water but of a factory — for 
electricity this time and based on the Sorgue — and there it 
stands with its chimney and broken windows and trucks, over- 
looking Petrarch’s garden. In Petrarch’s garden, which is about 
10 yards by 10 yards, the concierge’s sheets are hanging up to 
dry, there are no birds because of the chasse and no cicadas 
because of the roar of machinery. There is a notice cut in stone 
saying that here the poet of Vaucluse immortalized Laura and 
brought glory to the revival of European letters. The house 
itself is a small square one and the Musée is kept in two rooms 
where Petrarch is traditionally said to have worked: there is 
in fact some sort of guarantee of genuineness from the Univer- 
sity of Aix-Marseille. The noise of the factory is rather 
diminished indoors and from the front window you see the 
walls of rocks. There is little of interest in the Musée; most of 
the books are modern editions, most of the pictures reproduc- 
tions of works done long after Petrarch died. I went to the 
window and fixed the rocks and the garden in my mind’s eye. 
Here, perhaps, Giacomo Colonna brought Petrarch news of 
Avignon and Laura and the feudal French Popes. Here perhaps 
this or perhaps that. Anyway, he knew the shape of those rocks 
that can’t have changed. I began talking to the concierge about 
Petrarch’s house in Arqua where so much more of him is kept, 
including his mummified cat, and his tomb outside the village 
church. Perhaps. . . 
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At that moment we were startled by a siren. Not just an 
ordinary siren but a real banshee wailing, up and down, up 
and down, the Western music of fifteen years ago. My com- 
panion jumped and caught my eye. Surely the Russians 
hadn’t ... 

‘It is the paper-mill,’ the concierge said mournfully. 

B. W. 


‘Son et Lumiére’ at Greenwich 


NE of the best places in the world from which to watch 
(): sunset is beside Wolfe’s statue on the hill at Green- 

wich, practically astride that invisible line by means of 
which the world fixes itself in time and place. London stretches 
to the horizon; and at one’s feet the ground falls away to form 
a vast amphitheatre, in the middle of which is dramatically 
sited one of the most beautiful buildings in Europe, Inigo 
Jones’s Queen’s House. It is flanked on each side by long 
colonnades with buildings at each end containing the Maritime 
Museum. Behind is Wren’s Hospital, now the Royal Naval 
College, with its twin domes, forming a great rectangle on the 
line of the colonnade. To the left of the buildings you can see a 
bend of the river, where it sweeps round into Greenwich from 
Limehouse Reach. In the old days you could see the whole 
river from here right up to London, for it ran through fields, 
but now you can only follow its course by means of the cranes 
on the wharves. 

By day, the chief landmarks are the dome of St Paul’s, Tower 
Bridge, and the heights of Hampstead, all away to the left; in 
front, only grain elevators are conspicuous to the horizon, and 
the occasional scarlet funnel of a ship between warehouses. At 
night, away to the left, is the glow of the big lights; in front, 
you have only the rows of little street lamps. But all night there 
are lights moving across this backcloth of London, from right 
to left and from left to right, as steamers catch their tides; and 
their sirens pierce the darkness from up in the Pool right down 
to Gravesend. What pageant-master could improve on this Son 
and this Lumiére? 

It was to begin at 10 p.m. The park below us was floodlit and 
the people gathering on the grass seemed to have exaggerated 
colours: like Canaletto figures in a Brueghel scene. ‘You will 
hear better if you go down’, said a park attendant, but we 
stayed where we were beside General Wolfe. 


16* 
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Suddenly, at five to ten, all the lights in the park went out; 
and punctually at ten the show began with a dramatic flood- 
lighting of the Queen’s House and a stereophonic voice which 
left us in no doubt that we would hear all right. The history of 
Greenwich was broadcast from the arrival of the Romans; and 
suitable scenes were enacted verbally with visual effects that 
would have fascinated Inigo Jones and Wren. Well, the lights 
went on and off; they illuminated the trees like lettuces against 
the white buildings. The lights in the windows of the Palace 
went out one by one to denote a crisis and came on again in 
times of rejoicing: a red glow marked war and, of course, the 
Fire of London; there was a green glow too, but I forget what 
the devil it signified. Once, the whole rectangle of buildings 
was magnificently lit to make a gigantic tiltyard in light and 
shadow for Henry VIII; Wren’s domes were only lit up briefly 
at the end. There were, of course, plenty of thudding horse’s 
hooves, and swords clashing, and there was the recurrent 
gentlemanly voice of Sir Laurence Olivier as commentator. 
But . . . there were no fireworks, except one feeble little flare; 
there was not even any use of shadows to suggest the movements 
of men. What would Inigo Jones, the designer of so many 
masques for the Court of King Charles I, have made of it if he 
could have been in charge? 

Floodlighting is always magnificent; but it was the coloured 
crowds floodlit on the grass, and the lights and sirens of the 
steamers on the river, that stole the show. 

RUARI MCLEAN. 


Who’s Who 


BRENDAN BEHAN is the author of The Quare Fellow. 


DENIS IRELAND, born Belfast, was Editor of The Ulsterman 
in the ’thirties, a founder of the Ulster 
Union Club (1941-45), for publicity pur- 
poses for ‘a small group who had the same 
thought’. Member of Eire Senate 1948-51. 


E. B. GREENWOOD is a graduate of Hertford College, Oxford, 
and is now teaching. 
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— were announed he looked through the London morning 
se, 2 , papers and found them crowing with bellicose patriotism. 
p walt Their mood was, ‘now were going to let the so-and-so’s have it’, 


Idings and it reflected, but did not wholly reflect, that of the nation. 
a and Finally Agate turned to the Manchester Guardian. Its leader 
briefly opened quietly with a quotation from Bridges’s Testament of 
_ Beauty and saw the landings as a majestic event in the history of 
aanert the world. As an exiled Mancunian, Agate knew that it is some- 
eae times easier to see life less unsteadily from a backroom in Man- 
flare; | chester than a front room in London, especially if it gives on to 
guar Fleet Street. 
many x * * 
— WAS reminded of Agate’s reflections on that morning in 
or’ October when the papers were commenting on the successful 
f the launching of the Russian satellite. The mood of the national 
press varied between military realism and space-fiction romanti- 
- cism. Only the Manchester Guardian was touched with the philo- 
: sophic awe that all thinking people must have felt at this con- 
quest of the terrestrial frontier. The leader began with a 
reference to Dudintsev’s novel and observed that on this occa- 
sion Lopetkin had not been frustrated by the bureaucrats. Only 
in the second paragraph were the military implications of the 
achievement made clear. The leader ended with some wise 
| observations on the use of science and the training of scientists. 
If there were a Pulitzer prize for the leader of the year, this one 
erman would surely win it. 
Jister | * * * 
at HE reaction in Britain to the Russian achievement has 
se been pleasingly adult: admiration has been given without 
8-51. envy and without stint. The reaction of some Americans is 
ford, rather pathetic. They seem to feel that God has deserted his 


chosen country. How can it be that a nation so materially 
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backward has outpaced American science and technology ? Has 
there been more bungling in Washington? Has America spent 
too much energy on the application of scientific discovery and 
too little on fundamental research? The Russian achievement, 
it seems to me, tells us a great deal about Russian science and 
technology, but it certainly does not prove that they are now 
superior in all respects to those of America or inevitably will be 
at some time in the future. 


* * * 


FIND people asking here, as well as in America, whether we 

are right to go on allowing the Russians to outstrip us in the 
number of scientists and technologists they educate per head of 
population. That agile old propagandist, the Red Dean (who 
was an engineer before he was ordained) was quick off the mark 
with a letter to The Times suggesting that we have in Britain a 
highly educated minority and a semi-educated mass. This is 
universally true of course, and arises from sad fact of nature 
that only a minority has sufficient gifts to profit by higher 
education. Dr Johnson, however, seems to believe that this is 
not so in Russia. He also implies that the highly educated 
minority here is confined to those who go to public schools. 
How long is it, I wonder, since the Dean saw a red brick 
university or a modern college of technology. I find it hard to 
believe that any first-class talent or more than a small fraction 
of second-class talent fails to find its way up the educational 
ladder to-day. Furthermore, I believe that it is a ladder and no 
longer — to use Tawney’s vivid metaphor — a greasy pole. 


* * * 


R JOHNSON was not alone in his reaction. A friend of 

mine of very different political views, who spends his time 
commuting between the senior common rooms of Oxford and 
Cambridge, telephoned me excitedly to suggest that this was 
the moment to get the Government to do more for scientific 
education. It is remarkable how unaware even informed people 
can be about the revolution which has already taken place in 
the schools. More than half the boys in the sixth forms of the 
independent schools are specializing in mathematics or science 
and at the State grammar schools the proportion is higher. 
Moreover, the Industrial Fund has dispersed over three million 
pounds to enable the non-maintained schools to bring their labs 
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and equipment up to date. No doubt the State could provide 
more lavishly for the grammar schools but, as Robert Birley has 
been pointing out, the real shortage is not of apparatus but of 
first-class teachers of science. 


* * * 


HE problem is not, however, one of payment as he suggests, 

but also of vocation. A scientist is essentially a man who is 
engaged in the search for new knowledge. And no first-class 
scientist would give this up to spend all his life teaching boys 
and girls what to-day, even at ‘A’ level, is only the alphabet of 
science. Yet it is essential that there should be at least one really 
good scientist in every school. Is the solution, as Professor 
Samuel Devons of Manchester suggests, to bring research 
scientists at the university into the schools for nine or ten 
periods a week, or alternatively to allow the school science 
teacher a lot of time off to work on research ? It will be interest- 
ing to see the result of a practical experiment on these lines 
which Professor Devons is organizing in Manchester. 


* * * 


CITY friend of mine I found rejoicing at his liquidity. 

He is, or was in mid-October, convinced that there would 
be an American recession which would have sharp repercus- 
sions here. He argued that America’s desire to tone down 
inflation, its pursuit of a dear money policy, and falling commo- 
dity prices could have only one result. Above all, he was 
gloating about his prescience in having rejected his broker’s 
advice to invest in dollar blue chips as «. hedge against devalua- 
tion and inflation. Had he accepted this ‘sound’ conventional 
counsel he would have lost 40 per cent of his capital in six 
months (though its long-term prospects might still be good). 
His current liquidity enables him to earn 7 per cent by making 
short-term loans to municipalities. 

An American I met the same day thought that the satellite 
might reinflate the American economy. He argued that any 
lingering belief that the Atlantic ocean could protect America 
from hydrogen bomb attack must now be dispelled. So instead 
of demanding defence cuts, Congress will soon be pleading for 
bigger as well as better-directed expenditure. To revert to the 
English situation: a Financial Editor told me that he had 
heard people in the City prophesying that the 7 per cent rate 
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will soon have served its purpose and will be reduced. ‘All over 
by Christmas’ is what some people in Throgmorton Street are 
hopefully saying. A politician I met was less certain. The high 
bank rate is, he thinks, the one deflationary weapon the 
Government can use without antagonizing the electorate. The 
Government can always pretend that it must be maintained in 
order to squash the wicked foreigners who speculate in our 
pounds. Its useful but unpleasant side-effect of curbing domestic 
demand can be represented as a privation that must be 
patriotically endured to maintain the sterling siege. 





* * 





* 


TOOK a day of my annual leave to go to Brighton to the 

Labour Party Conference, and reached there just in time to 
attend the Tribune meeting. This was held in the Corn Ex- 
change, a hall big enough to hold all the corn in Canada. 
With its Treasurecot pink and blue decoration and its elegant 
lamps, it has a lightness much superior to that of the other halls 
in England where mass political rallies are held. This Tribune 
meeting, which is always held during the party conference, has 
a great revivalist tradition. It is the big tent mission of the pecu- 
liar people in the Labour party who are drawn to what was the 
Bevanite heresy. 

The excitement was as intense as ever — crowds of ticketless 
being turned away and refusing to go. Inside the hall, one could 
feel the expectancy mounting; the great evangelist himself, 
fresh from communing with what some Tribunites might regard 
as the wise men of the East, was to preach the sermon. In the 
chair was Mr Mikardo, with his engaging ugly face (“He’s not 
nearly so nice as he looks’, Churchill is supposed to have said). 
But the meeting opened cold. ‘We want Bevan,’ an impatient 
enthusiast steeped in the personality cult kept crying during 
Mr Mikardo’s genial opening. The temperature dropped again 
when the Editor of France-Observateur was pleading for British 
socialist support in the struggle against French colonialism in 
North Africa. Algeria might have been a far-away place about 
which Tribune readers knew little. Then Michael Foot gave the 
annual report of the connexion, employing the sardonic wit he 
picked up from Lord Beaverbrook, but becoming more like 
himself and his splendid father when he started to talk about 
the bomb and the reasons that Britain should renounce it. 

We had to wait until after the collection for the sermon. Mr 
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Bevan was very grave and a bit pompous. Still, he is often pretty 
poor in the first ten minutes of any speech while he is struggling 
to catch the spark. And he was facing an obvious difficulty. He 
has had to give up the réle of No Good Boyo since becoming 
treasurer of the Party. Moreover, he cannot go on being an 
enfant terrible when the party is led by a man younger than him- 
self. These were not the end of his difficulties. He could not talk 
about economic affairs because that would be to anticipate 
the debate the following day and he could not talk in detail 
about foreign affairs, for he was to be the chief spokesman in 
the foreign affairs debate the day after. 

Mr Bevan might have got out of it by attacking the Govern- 
ment, but did not spend much time on that. Instead he 
floated from platitude to generality and back to platitude 
again. I felt he was struggling through clouds of cotton wool. 
The main purpose of his speech was to appeal for unity, and this 
is not the kind of thing the Tribunites want to hear. For years 
they have lived on antagonism to the Labour Establishment 
and here was their leader trying to bring them into it. Mr 
Bevan was obviously uneasy. For once the hwyl would not 
come. Or as a former Bevanite put it to me: “The old poacher 
still knows his way through the woods but he finds his keeper’s 
moleskins devilishly cramping.’ 


* * * 


EXT day I went to the Sports Stadium to hear Con- 

ference debate Labour’s proposals for the State purchase 
of shares in selected firms as, it was explained, an alternative, a 
supplement, or an adjunct, to old style nationalization. Even 
in such a shabby-smart inappropriate building the Labour 
Party Conference remains impressive, like a non-stop docu- 
mentary. With all its acrimonies and rivalries the Party has kept 
the warmth and spontaneity of the old Nonconformist meeting. 
Most of the orators who come up to the rostum have a merciless 
fluency, a natural gift of the gab developed by years of exhorta- 
tion at street corner and in trade union branch. Some linguist 
should make a study of Labour rhetoric. It has quite distinctive 
rhythms and intonations. I am sure it would be possible to 
distinguish, even at a distance too remote for the words to be 
heard, not only a Labour Party Conference from a Conserva- 
tive one, but also from a Communist one. 
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HE Party is unashamedly sentimental. Old left-wing 

hearts bled for Herbert Morrison, once the cock sparrow 
of the platform, when like any other rank and filer, he came to 
make a five-minute speech from the lower rostrum. Whenever 
a young working man, nervous and flustered, slipped out of the 
groove you could feel Conference trying to telepath to him the 
phrase he was searching for. I remember watching one Party 
stalwart in a black jersey and red shirt, his eyes shining with 
faith but his tongue uncertain. I looked up at the platform and 
there were Bevan and Gaitskell gazing at him with a soft, 
avuncular sympathy. 


* * * 


R. GAITSKELL himself is not an orator in the Party 

tradition any more than Lord Attlee was. But he is 
lucky to have a deep voice and a loud voice that conceals, most 
of the time, a faint schoolmasterish prissyness. He spoke excel- 
lently that afternoon, intellectually an inch above the heads of 
the delegates, politically just one pace ahead of their thinking. 
The old Party purists, including Shinwell and Morrison, had 
been worried by the executive plan of State investment. It was 
a religious question. Could Socialist monks sup with Capitalist 
devils and remain pure? Of course Gaitskell could speak with 
confidence. He knew he had the great mass of the trade unions 
behind him. But the leadership of the Party rests on more 
subtle supports than the votes of the big trade unions. A cold, 
hostile Conference would have weakened Gaitskell’s position 
not now, but in some crisis of the next twelve months. But as he 
ended, with a defence of ‘clear-eyed, clear-headed leadership’ 
which means going slow on old style Socialism at the General 
Election, the delegates broke into what the papers called loud 
and long applause. Gaitskell knew that he personally had 
received a popular vote of confidence, though, as for the plan 
itself, I have yet to meet anybody who thinks that this new form 
of social ownership makes much sense. 


* * * 


HEN I had to go back to London. And so I missed the 
spectacle of Bevan at bay against the constituency Party 
men who used to worship him and were now feeling betrayed. 
The dispute between him and his old colleagues is a simple one, 
but it goes to the heart of social democracy. The traditional 
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Labour Party man is fundamentally pacifist, internationalist, 
humanitarian. In the tortured years of the ’thirties he brought 
himself, by a great effort of will, to accept war as an instrument 
of policy and to rearm Britain. During the war, Labour, led by 
those two resolute men Attlee and Bevin, never shrank from the 
horror that had to be prepared if victory was to be won. After 
the war, Labour remained realistic and kept up conscription 
and voted unprecedented sums for arms. It was a victory of 
logic over emotion, made all the harder to win since the 
potential enemy was what some still thought of as a Socialist 
power and the chosen ally was the world leader of Capitalism. 

But the emotion remained and when the hydrogen bomb was 
invented it seemed possible to many Labour men both to 
believe in conventional defence and also to take up a Gandhian 
posture before the Evil Thing. It is an heroic attitude and 
Britain and Labour would be poorer if there were not people 
who felt like that. But it is not an attitude a responsible Opposi- 
tion can take, especially when it feels itself to be approaching 
power. And it is not an attitude that a realistic aspirant to the 
Foreign Secretaryship can share. He would, as Mr Bevan said, 
be sent naked to the negotiating table. He would have no power 
to exert a pacific influence on the policies of Russia and 
America. Bevan, one senses, feels that this is his mission, to be 
the voice of Europe and of Asia too in the counsels of the 
mighty. 


* * * 


SEE then, a new Aneurin Bevan, a man who feels he has a 

historical mission besides which the question of the State’s 
acquiring shares in private enterprise appears to be a petty 
provincial controversy. It is evident that he has been deeply 
impressed by his talk with Kruschev, perhaps by what he could 
divine about Russia’s motives and also Russia’s interpretation 
of America’s motives. In this grave mood, Bevan is following 
his visit to Russia with one to the United States. I see that the 
New Statesman believes that he has lost some of his personal 
power by antagonizing the left wing of the Party. This view 
seems to me to be short sighted and incorrect. I have a feeling 
that Bevan should again be spelled with an ‘i’. The place Bevin 
had in British Labour and world politics, Bevan yet may gain. 
May. 
J. B. 








Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Marjorie Bremner’s article on who governs — or why does 
nobody govern — Britain, hits every nail on the head. It is perfectly 
true that America ‘goes’ by itself, while Britain seems to need 
somebody to ‘run’ it. It is also perfectly true, pace Talleyrand, that 
one must, somehow or other, keep going. Nobody owes one a living, 
but nobody wants the insanitary job of clearing away one’s corpse. 
Britain to-day cuts a pathetic figure in the international skin-game. 
She is like a victim of creeping paralysis complicated by galloping 
consumption, and her politics consist in arguing whether Dr 
Macmillan’s or Dr Gaitskell’s aspirins are the more soothing. But 
when one looks at the Western world as a whole there seem to be 
only two countries which really do manage to keep going: America 
and Germany. The others may not be so stagnant as Britain, but 
neither Spain nor France nor even Italy, in spite of its go-ahead 
northern provinces, really seem to be going anywhere much. And 
when we look at the rest of the world, what do we see? Russia and 
China, and who else ? Canada, I suppose, going along with America, 
and possibly one or two others, but I wouldn’t know. 

‘Where are you going to, all you big Steamers?’ and, by the way, 
are you sure your radar is functioning ? 

But this is a dangerous thought, and probably also an insane one. 
It implies that one is prepared to sink, whereas the truth is that one 
must, one simply must, somehow or other contrive to keep afloat. 
Or if that is an exaggeration, it implies at least that one must be 
prepared to be much, much poorer — whereas, all the time, let’s 
face it, one would like to be much, much richer. But so would 
everybody else. It’s a skin-game. 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD REES. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, —I received this morning a charming reminder and con- 
firmation of my belief that the governing class still governs. I was 
addressed by a taxi-driver, admittedly an elderly one, as ‘Gov.’ - 
which means, as we all know, ‘Governor,’ or ‘Member of the taxi- 
taking class.’ 

Yours, etc., 
PHILIP TOYNBEE. 
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Book Reviews 


ON POETRY AND POETS. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 215.) 


Although many of the pieces in this collection have alreadv been 
published somewhere, most of them, except the preface to A Choice 
of Kipling’s Verse, must be almost or quite unobtainable. So the book 
is really indispensable reading, and sometimes entertaining as well. 
To criticize it is another matter. Of the essay on Milton Mr Eliot 
says: ‘Of what I have to say I consider that the only jury of judgement 
is that of the ablest poetical practitioners of my own time.’ It may 
be, too, that one needs to be a considerable practitioner of prose 
to have the right to judge the other essays. However — they are 
stimulating, and it is impossible to resist the temptation of a few 
comments. In The Three Voices of Poetry Mr Eliot wonders whether 
it is possible to make completely real a wholly villainous character. 
‘We need an admixture of weakness with either heroic virtue or 
satanic villainy, to make character plausible.’ He instances Rosa- 
mund Vincy in Middlemarch. It seems true that in a play (and Mr 
Eliot is dealing with verse drama) characters who are wholly 
virtuous or wholly evil tend to be implausible and boring. But 
since Rosamond Vincy is mentioned, I would like to propose Peter 
Verkhovensky in The Possessed as a wholly evil yet plausible charac- 
ter. However, there is a difference between ‘plausible’ and ‘com- 
pletely real’. Verkhovensky is plausible in his context, but not 
completely real - as Rosamond almost is. 

The book contains essays on eight poets, including Sir John 
Davies -- a short piece from The Times Literary Supplement of 1926, 
which we are told in a footnote was rescued from oblivion by Mr 
John Hayward. We owe him deep gratitude. There are also seven 
essays on poetry and criticism. These contain, among all the 
learned subtlety and refinement, frequent passages of rare and 
refreshing commonsense, as for example: 


We like to feel that our own epoch can produce great art — all 
the more so because we may have a lurking suspicion that it can’t: 
and we feel somehow that if we could believe that we had a great 
poet, that would in some way reassure us and give us self-confidence. 
This is a pathetic wish, but it also disturbs critical judgement. . . . 
And with our contemporaries, we oughtn’t to be so busy enquiring 
whether they are great or not; we ought to stick to the question: 
‘Are they genuine?’ and leave the question whether they are great 
to the only tribunal which can decide: time. 


One of the pleasing features of the book is Mr Eliot’s fearless and 
humorous inspection and criticism of himself when young; and it 
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is impressive that, in spite of his ruthlessness, there is really not so 
very much for him to criticize. Most often, if he has changed, it 
has been by a normal development of the opinions appropriate to 
youth into those of early and later middle-age. But of course this 
autobiographical touch is only incidental and accessory to his 
approach to certain subjects — notably Goethe and Yeats. It is also 
valuable in The Frontiers of Criticism. Mr Eliot observes that in his 
younger days literary criticism seemed to him to overemphasize 
the enjoyment, while the criticism that has replaced it overemphasizes 
the understanding, of poetry. 


So the critic to whom I am most grateful is the one who can make 
me look at something I have never looked at before, or looked at 
only with eyes clouded by prejudice, set me face to face with it and 
then leave me alone with it. From that point I must rely on my own 
sensibility, intelligence, and capacity for wisdom. 

If in literary criticism, we place all the emphasis upon under- 
standing, we are in danger of slipping from understanding to mere 
explanation. We are in danger even of pursuing criticism as if it was a 
science, which it can never be. If, on the other hand, we over- 
emphasize enjoyment, we will tend to fall into the subjective and 
impressionistic, and our enjoyment will profit us no more than mere 
amusement and pastime. 


But if a critic does not possess much ‘capacity for wisdom’ it seems 
inevitable that he will fall back on one or other of the pastimes — 
either the detective game of sources and explanations, or the hedo- 
nistic game of enjoyment; unless, of course, he decides to keep 
quiet. But that would require wisdom. 

R. R. 


INTIMATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
By Simone Weil. (Routledge. 255.) 

Simone Weil’s predilection for subjects like the history of mathema- 
tics or of Greek science, and her austere literary and musical taste 
might seem to suggest that she was an intellectual recluse of the 
type of Mallarmé and Valéry. Gregorian plainsong and the Iliad 
setting the standard, she only just admits Bach and Racine among 
her prize-winners. But the appearance of remoteness and exclu- 
siveness could not be more deceptive. Whether she is discussing 
Plato or Rousseau or Marx, she continually launches surprise 
attacks against contemporary prejudice. This, for example, on the 
so-called rights of man: 

An obligation which goes unrecognized by everybody loses none of 
the full force of its existence. A right which goes unrecognized by 
everybody is not worth very much. It makes nonsense to say that 
men have, on the one hand, rights and, on the other hand, obligations. 

Such words only express differences in point of view. ... A man, 
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considered in isolation, only has duties, among which are certain 
duties towards himself. . . . A man left alone in the universe would 
have no rights whatever, but he would have obligations, 


That is from The Need for Roots, which is largely about politics. The 
present book has been compiled from two French collections (La 
Source Grecque and Intuitions Pré-chrétiennes), both of which consist 
of brief essays and notes for talks on Greek literature and philosophy; 
but the contemporary accent is equally clear. Thus, in her dis- 
cussion of Pythagorean thought we find: 
Nothing is more contrary to friendship than solidarity, whether 

it is solidarity based on comradeship, personal sympathy, or member- 

ship in a common social group, or the same political conviction, the 

same nation, the same religious confession. 
This links up with her statement in another book that the party 
spirit in any form whatsoever is always totally unresponsive to truth 
and to the afflicted. When someone wrote to Chekhov about the 
solidarity of young writers, their community of interest, and so on, 
he replied: ‘I consider trademarks and labels to be prejudices’. 
Chekhov is one of the few modern intellectuals who can be compared 
to Simone Weil for wisdom, and she would certainly have been as 
unsympathetic as he towards the tendency, which is still so strong 
both in France and England, to represent the intellectuals as a 
sort of Fourth Estate with a corporate attitude towards social, 
political and international problems. 

One of the beauties of Intimations of Christianity is Miss Geiss- 
buhler’s rendering into English of Simone Weil’s translations from 
the Greek. One would need to be tri-lingual to be sure, but some- 
times the English seems to be even more euphonious and not less 
accurate than the French, as in this passage: 

Va, Perséphone, chez ta mére au voile bleu, 
Puisque tu n’as dans ta poitrine qu’un courage et un coeur d’enfant 
Et ne tirrites pas & l’excés sans motif, 
which Miss Geissbuhler translates: 
Go, Persephone, home to your mother of the blue veil 
Since in your breast you have the courage and the heart of a child 
And do not torment yourself so much too much... . 
R.R. 


CITY OF SPADES. By Colin MacInnes. (MacGibbon and Kee. 153s.) 


Mr MacInnes’s novel has the great originality of introducing us to 
a new subject — the psychology of the coloured men who have come 
to live in our midst during the last few years. We see them in the 
Tube and the buses, we meet them in the street, sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by very fair and possessive-looking girls, 
but for the most part we know nothing about them. Mr Macinnes 
has been a kind of self-constituted ambassador to these people. He 
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has fallen in love with them, as other people have fallen in love 
with the French or the Spanish. He now sums up his experience in 
a book which is half documentary, half novel. 

The hero is a young African who comes to London to study 
meteorology, gambles away his money, gets mixed up with the 
criminal or semi-criminal population, is loved by three white women 
(one of whom is a severe B B C talks organizer), is had up by the 
police and then, after two trials and a month in jail, goes back to 
Africa. It will be seen that Mr MacInnes does not attempt to gloss 
over the fact that the contact with English civilization is mostly a 
failure. His hero does nothing strictly criminal apart from smoking 
hemp, which is apparently a universal Negro habit, but although 
intelligent and charming he is feckless. Most of his many Negro 
associates, who speak such picturesque varieties of English, are on 
the border-line of criminality. Mr MaclInnes is careful not to be 
condescending to his characters. He sees them, however, as children 
of nature, more spontaneous in their wickedness and goodness than 
sophisticated Whites. 

Perhaps, towards the end, he sentimentalizes his hero a little. 
The two main English characters, the formidable B B C female and 
a young intellectual whose name, Montgomery Pew, may be meant 
to emphasize that he is a bit of a drip, enthuse a shade too much. 
Of course, they have to be eccentrics to provide the link with the 
Negro population, but they cut a poor figure compared to the 
Africans. This is the one weakness in an otherwise fascinating, 
moving, and at times very funny book. Mr MacInnes has consider- 
able satirical gifts. For me the real highlights of the novel were not, 
strictly speaking, the adventures of the Negro hero, but the ironical 
description of a rehearsal by a Negro ballet company and the trial 
scenes, with seedy solicitors and lawyers and all the usual para- 
phernalia of the courts. Mr MacInnes could write an acutely sordid 


novel about English life proper. 
J. G. Ww. 


POOR MONKEY. By Peter Coveney. (Rockiliff. 30s.) 
STRANGE EVIL. By Jane Gaskell. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


In contrast to the Latins, who mostly consider that people are only 
worth writing about once they have attained the age of reason, 
Anglo-Saxon writers have for long been making tremendous use 
of children in their novels. Mr Coveney makes it clear just how apt 
is the expression ‘making use of’ in this context. It seems that he has 
broken new ground in writing a study of the Child in Literature. 
He thus had an immense amount of virgin soil in front of him, and 
he has uncovered it a little patchily, exploring the Romantic area 
pretty thoroughly, but wandering in a rather compassless way 
through the tracts of modern literature. There is a great deal, for 
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instance, about such obvious examples of morbid interest in children 
as Barrie and Carroll, but only a passing reference to Edmund 
Gosse’s Father and Son and not a word about Poil de Carotie, who, 
besides being a notable exception to the French lack of interest in 
children, is probably the greatest masterpiece of child portraiture 
in any language. As a faithful disciple (one gathers) of Dr Leavis, 
there is a long section devoted to D. H. Lawrence, although that 
writer was obviously uninterested in any child except himself and, 
even so, finished the subject off in Sons and Lovers and avoided it as 
far as possible in his later novels. It is nice to see a recognition of 
Denton Welsh, but there is nothing about Joyce Cary — one of the 
few writers capable of creating children who are not merely emana- 
tions from their own nostalgic or hostile pasts. 

All the same, Mr Coveney has blazed a valuable and significant 
trail through this jungle of child literature, with its strangely 
unhealthy miasmas. Those of us who were brought up on our 
grandparents’ libraries will remember all those little angels out of 
The Wide, Wide World, The Daisy Chain, Fackanapes, or a Short Life 
and the rest of them — all blue-eyed and yellow-curled (only the 
bad ones were brunettes) forever busy over the conversion of evil 
friends or parents (my own favourites in that line were a terrible, 
worldly liar who made her butler say she was not home when she 
was sitting all the time in her parlour, and the father in The Wide, 
Wide World, who kept thinking about the congealing mutton in his 
plate while his pious little daughter went on and on saying grace) 
and who were obviously only waiting to get their own back in that 
inevitable death-bed scene where they would have all the sinners 
weeping and repentant, lapping up their last words. 

Mr Coveney makes it clear that all these horrid little creatures 
were the sugary epigones of the Romantic children of Wordsworth 
and Rousseau, who typified original Innocence, just as the Fair- 
child Family and other Victorian children typified the notion - 
dear to Theobald Pontifex — of original Sin. He thus establishes the 
two conflicting concepts of the pre-Freudian child and shows how, 
though it was continually exploited by Victorian and Edwardian 
novelists for their own ends, it never existed in their minds as an 
individual, but was merely a peg on which to hang their theories 
or an excuse for escape from reality into an idealized realm of 
Sweetness and Light. After Freud, of course, it was another matter, 
and the child came into its own with a vengeance. Mr Coveney’s 
touch is a little less sure here, but he makes an exceedingly interesting 
point connecting this post-Freudian child with the original Romantic 
image which started with Blake’s free acceptance of its ‘innocent’ 
sexuality. He concludes that: ‘It is ironic that a literary image 
started in this way should have become one of the most powerful 
obstacles to the fact of accepting the sexual character of childhood 
a century later. In his own verses, Blake foresaw some of the 
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opprobrium which Freud and his associates faced in their analysis 
of childhood.’ 

Poor monkeys, indeed! . . . But when the monkeys start writing 
books for themselves it becomes rather harder to sympathize. A 
novel by a fourteen-year-old, specially when it is called Strange Evil, 
provokes an automatically hostile reaction in at least one reviewer. 
However, it turns out that Jane Gaskell has written, not an imita- 
tion grown-up novel, but the sort of story that only a child could 
write and which, for that very reason, normally remains unwritten, 
in the form of pure fantasy, recounted to oneself alone as a long, 
serial day-dream. Miss Gaskell has such compelling talent that 
she manages to draw the adult reader into the interior of her day- 
dream and back to the child-world, which (in spite of Mr Coveney’s 
gruesome collection of sentimental Victorians) is by no means a 
world of sweet innocence, but rather one of equivocally mingled 
terror and delight. Perhaps Arthur Machen or the Wyndham Lewis 
of Childermass might have written something like this at fourteen, 
for there is a flavour of both of them in Strange Evil. Jane Gaskell 
has the usual faults of child prodigies: she has read a great deal 
more than she has digested, has an unfortunate penchant for philo- 
sophy and believes herself to know a lot about vice. It doesn’t 
matter. She has created a world that is uniquely her own and 
forces us to believe in it through 256 pages. Anyone who can do 
that, at whatever age, deserves the title of true novelist. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 


THE WORLD’s GAME. By Hugh Thomas. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 155.) 

REVOLUTION AND ROSES. By P. H. Newby. (Jonathan Cape. 
155.) 

‘The world’s game’ of Mr Thomas’s title is the endless game of 
chess between sovereign states, the juggle of equal powers for 
unequal prestige, diplomacy. His novel is based on inside knowledge 
of Foreign Office routine. He is good, if a little laboured, on the 
minutiae of that routine — the file covers and telegrams of different 
colours, the tags and variegated tapes, the ‘confidential waste-paper 
baskets’ emptied on special days by ‘confidential’ dustmen. But there 
are some good satirical portraits: George Brail, a top assistant in 
the Soviet Relations department, who has a marvellous head for 
facts, dates, documents, but is cynically uninterested in anything 
but an immediate pragmatic purpose: ambitious, go-getting Third 
Secretaries; an anti-American French Ambassador ; and a complacent, 
slow-witted, *plane-hopping American Senator. There is a good 
deal of typical F.O. gossip about mild scandals in foreign capitals, 
cocktail-party talk and dinner-table talk, reasonably well done, 
except that it could have been scattier, as it so often is in real life. 
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and the 

Dickens Circle 


ARTHUR A. ADRIAN 


In this biography, unpublished cor- 
respondence, diaries, legal records and 
family reminiscences are used to tell the 
story of Georgina Hogarth’s almost 
fanatical seventy-five-year devotion to 
her brother-in-law, les Dickens. 
Illustrated 30s. net. November 14th. 


The Castle of 
Fratta 


IPPOLITO NIEVO 
Translated by LOVETT F. EDWARDS 


Ippolito Nievo, soldier-poet and 
lieutenant of Garibaldi, was lost at sea 
in 1861, but he left behind him an ic 
novel which has long been as 
a classic of Italian fiction. great 
novel, abridged and Sie will 
come as a revelation to most English 
readers. 2Is. net 


Aristophanes 
Against War 


The Acharnians - The Peace 
Lysistrata 


Translated by PATRIC DICKINSON 


In these three plays Aristophanes tries 
every way of showing the stupidity _ 
war and the absolute necessity 
obtaining peace. His characters, a 
they belong to fifth-century Athens, 
are as real now as they must have been 
to those who first saw the plays per- 
formed. 18s. net 
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Louis Philippe, 1773-1850 
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The author of Not All Vanity 
sets this debatable and highly 
interesting monarch in a 
lively period background. 
With Illustrations 253s net 
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The Life of Havelock 

of Lucknow 

j. C. POLLOCK 
This biography to mark the 
centenary of Havelock’s death 
is the first to use hitherto 
inaccessible private papers. 
Illustrated 255 net 
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PETER FERRIDAY 
Lord Grimthorpe’s long and 
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building of the Big Ben Clock 
and the rebuilding of St. 
Albans Cathedral. 
With Illustrations 215 net 
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Lawrence and the role of the 
Westerner in the Near East.’ 
—The Financial Times. 
With Illustrations 25s net 
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Given its material, this could have been a frothier novel. It occasion- 
ally moves rather heavy-footedly, partly because of the formal, 
slightly stiff style in which it is written. The core of the book is a 
Disarmament Conference in London at which the hero, Simon 
Smith, a young Third Secretary, witnesses the complete capitula- 
tion of the Russians to the conditions set by the Western Powers for 
World Disarmament. The Western Powers are scared out of their 
wits. The clear lead given by the Russians is immediately blurred 
and confused in press reports and Parliamentary Debates until, as 
it seemed to Simon, ‘there was a veil of euphemism amounting to 
untruth, separating the British Government from reality’. (This 
would be more telling satire if anything like it had ever happened, 
or were likely to.) Disgusted and disillusioned, Simon resigns from 
the Foreign Office and when war breaks out between Egypt and 
Israel, and the Governments set up a Non-Intervention Committee 
— again, perhaps unfortunately, this did not happen — he volunteers 
for the Israeli Army. Israel he wants to support as the only liberal 
democracy in the Near East opposed to authoritarian powers, and 
again this is oversimplying a complex situation; there are demo- 
cratic forces at work in some Arab States. In fact, Simon, who likes 
black and white clear-cut issues, and hates complexity, was per- 
haps right to decide that diplomacy was not his métier. But if Mr 
Thomas’s attitude to politics is one of wide-eyed innocence, he does 
strike an Orwellian blow for honesty and against the muddying of 
the English language by official double-talk. There is a sub-plot 
about the calf-love of Simon for his boss’s wife, an abortive affair 
conducted in terms of flippant conversations in smart restaurants; 
this is like a bit of elegant unreal trimming to a neatly sober suit. 
Revolution and Roses, set in Egypt at the beginning of the Neguib 
revolution, is about the fumbling and awkwardness, the refusals 
to acknowledge love when it is there, that dog so many human 
relationships. Elaine Brent, a journalist and a very silly girl indeed, 
lands illegally in Egypt at the time of the revolution. Yehia, an 
Egyptian officer of the Neguib faction, arrests her and then falls in 
love with her. Inept, extravagant, but touchingly sincere, at one 
time he sends her a vast bouquet of yellow roses and at another, 
mistaking her for an agent of Farouk’s, he spits in her face. After 
telephoning Farouk at Ras-el-Tin, nearly drowning young Tim 
Blainey in an attempt to sail to that palace, and nearly getting 
shot by the palace guard, Elaine thankfully returns to England; 
and, later, seems likely to become Yehia’s mistress when he is posted 
to the Egyptian Embassy in London as a military attaché. The 
farcical confusion shot through with near-tragedy is sometimes 
hard to take, but no doubt Egypt is like that; and if the novel 
slides about uneasily on several planes of absurdity and seriousness, 
no doubt life in general, also, is like that. If one can overcome one’s 
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ticularly Elaine, the novel as a whole is funny, moving, and very 
honest. EILEEN FRASER. 


CLOSE TO COLETTE. By Maurice Goudeket. (Secker and War- 


burg. 1957. 215.) 
This translation of Prés de Colette follows hard on other English ver- 
sions of Mes Apprentissages and other autobiographical writing of an 
author whose fame and appreciation has long since gone beyond her 
own country, which before her death promoted her to the highest 
rank any woman has attained in the Legion of Honour, gave her the 
Paris Gold Medal, and was honoured in her by the award of the 
American Diploma of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
while the Nobel Prize would doubtless been hers had she lived a 
little longer. Such is the triumph of an author and outstanding 
human character, who is perhaps more than any other essentially 
French. It is amazing that the quality of her writing, so dependent 
on French idiom and the French character, has survived so vitally 
translation into other languages, and particularly, one may say, into 
English. 

This is a very intimate book. It is the story of the last golden thirty 
years of her life, in a happy marriage, after the turmoil and strange 
and well-nigh incredible adventures of earlier more stormy years 
and that collaboration with the egregious M. Willy that has become 
one of the mysteries of the literary world, and so brilliantly described 
by herself. M. Goudeket, of fame in the athletic world before he 
married Colette, has written a book that in itself is a triumph. But 
behind it lies those long years of unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
his brilliant and no doubt wayward wife. It is full of tenderness and 
an understanding that is the outward sign of something deeper than 
mere admiration. Even now his work in gathering together and 
preparing for publication the voluminous and quite outstanding 
letters of Colette is likely to take many years. 

How much more difficult it is to write an autobiography than a 
book about somebody else! The pitfalls of writing about oneself, 
the frequently false modesty that issues in omissions and banalities; 
how frequently we are treated to these by the famous and important 
of our time. But a biography is something else — an opportunity of 
assessing a human being in the light of gathered knowledge and a 
critical faculty sharpened by sincere admiration and objective study. 

Reading this book, one comes to realize that Colette’s great gift 
was a universal love of all living things, the reflection of her own 
overflowing vitality. That apartment in the Palais-Royal may well 
become her national shrine, and the focus of the increasing 
number of those who admire her ceaseless literary output, all 
marked by her individual genius, the heritage of that gifted and 
brilliant people that has so largely made Europe what it is. 
AUSTIN OAKLEY. 
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** Sweet Thames run softly, till I end my song’? 


Till I End My Song 


Robert Gibbings 


Robert Gibbings returns to the Thames in this lovely i, Comeamen 
volume to Sweet Thames Run Softly. It covers the bridges, 

weirs of the middle Thames, rich human contacts and accounts of 
life in all its forms. 55 wood engravings and colour frontispiece by the 
author. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 25/- 


High Arctic Captain Mike Banks 


The Story of the British North Greenland Expedition 


The personal story (comprehensive, candid, vivid) of the greatest 
British polar expedition for nearly fifty years, told by the lender of one 
of the teams on its epic of the vast ice sheet. hs, 
colour frontispiece, drawings, maps. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 25 f= 


You Can’t Get There 
from Here Poems by Ogden Nash 


An entirely new book by the American master of humorous verse; and, 
an innovation in Nash books, this one is provided with appropriate 
illustrations by Maurice Sendak. 12/6 


COMING NOVEMBER 14 


Dylan Thomas: 


Letters to Vernon Watkins 


This volume of letters from Dylan Thomas to Ss fellow countryman and 
fellow poet have the warmth of their writer’s private personality, and at 
dhe antne tabs ato Gumntenst altdanaeliieataaeadts abted goucanhiles 
man. (Published jointly with Faber and Faber) 15/- 





IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Nostromo by Joseph Conrad 


A new volume in Everyman’s Library, published in commemoration of 
the centenary of Conrad’s birth. With new Introduction by RICHARD 
CURLE, one of the few surviving close friends of Conrad. 8/6 


* Send for list of 700 great books in Everyman’s Library to 
DENTS, 10 Bedford Street, London W.C.2 









No. 31 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary ~ 


flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc. a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 

This puzzle is the fifth of a Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, November 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 


The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though ~ 


solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 








CROSSWORD ERRATUM 


Clue 7 down should read 
Painter grips’em : none was than Selima (7) 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Where 10’s popular (as well as unpopular) visitors went to — a poet 
with a gap in him! (8) 
Zuleika’s home gets past in troubles (6) 
See 1 across — the poet to show increased amorousness? (7) 
See the old-fashioned poet, a guard of Ardenvohr (7) 
See Elizabeth Barrett, friend of the budding classic (4) 
Dancing master, sounds like a partner for Topsy Rise! (10) 
Poet of Felicity, whose skill returns with a hunter (8) 
Ancestor of kings wondered how far this Bp. among enemies was (6) 
Decoration in demand for strip-tease artiste (6) 
General, who gave name to cap, had to own a bowler (8) 
Sprinter who kept an apple in his pen, not at its best — for a fast girl? 
(10) 
Hamlet, author of theatrical novel (4) 
Fed Sally, going a bit short, with a bit of cheese (7) 
Eminent divine swallows the old ounce supplied by Pope (7) ... 
. who wrote ‘But what are these to great *s mind?’ (6) 
Resurrection man with powerful jaws? (8) 


CLUES DOWN 


Name of proud Italian matron, a backbiter about to whine (7) 
Baroness found dead at hunting lodge makes sure date is right (7) 
‘The shameless —— was clash’d’ for Lady G. (4) 

Scots portraits of listener rising above poet (8) 

Film stars, in service on Dartmoor (10) 

Painter grips ’em: none was then Selima (7) 

Deity receiving unusual praises (7) 

General, better dead, according to Bentley, about not to die! (5) 
Low in falling collars, they’re ‘still vexed’ (10) 

‘Good friend’ of a poor rider has, by the sound of it, plenty of dates (8) 
German Gotham reveals a youngster gripped by glamour (7) 
Tolstoy about to show signs of fatigue in battle (7) 

Serjeant at Naseby — anxious for ‘a piece of preferment’ (7) 
Shirley takes ship on an endless river (7) 

Tragic heroine takes a refined dive (5) 

Dignitary beheaded — perpetrator unknown (4) 
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NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. ‘Man who was T.’: ‘has far to go.” 
5. 39. 10. Author with Auden: 
Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight, 1936. 11. 
Demeter. 13. Congreve, Way of the 
World: llama in mint. 16. we, 
mt., low: Our Mutual Friend. 19. 
Voysey Inheritance: init. 21. Six N. 
in The Return. 24. Fouquet’s: vater 
(1). 26. Austin Freeman, Thorndyke. 


DOWN 
2. Poe. 3. Kafka, The Castle. 4. 
Ado(nais). 6. Our American Cousin, 
Dundreary: Thomas T., the P. 7. 
3 Ap. 1665. 8. Childe H. III. 113. 
g. Bacon: pi-late. 13. The Wood- 
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